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GEN. JOHN BEDEL. 


BY 


BepeL came from good mili- 
His grandfather, Gen. Tim 


JOHN 
tary stock. 


othy Bedel, rendered valuable service 
in the war of the Revolution ; and his 
father, Gen. Moody Bedel, served as 


a private in that war, and as an officer 
in the of Pimothy Bedel 
was a native N. H. He 
settled in Haverhill, this state, in 1764, 
and moved to Bath in 1769. He was 
one of the proprictors of the town of 
Bath, and when that town was _ rechar- 
tered in 1769, he of 
grantees. He was elected from 


war IS12. 


¥ hd 1 
of Saiem, 


} 
th 


t > 
LHC 


Bath 


Was one 


to the Exeter Convention or Congress, 
which met in May, 1775, and initiated 


steps for the government of an inde 
pendent state. July 6, 17 
appointed captain of the first company 
of Rangers, and thereupon he resign 
ed seat in the convention and re 
turned to Haverhill, N. H., where he 
resided till his decease in 1787. Dur 


, 
75. he was 


his 


ing the Revolutionary war, he raised 
four different regiments for the service 
two of which he commanded in th 
field. He first served under Gen. 


Richard Montgomery, and in Septem- 
ber, 1775, he “approved himself well 
at the siege of St. Johns.” In the 
spring of 17 


776, he joined the North- 


EX-GOV. WAL] 


ER HARRIMAN. 
ern Continental Army with his regi- 
ment of Rangers, which he had re- 


the preceding winter, and he 


cruit d 


suffered, in common with the rest of 
the army, the hardships incident to 
that ill-starred expedition against Que- 

c and Canada. The next year he 
served as a volunteer in the army of 
Gen. Gates, and fought bravely in the 
yattle of Saratoga, which resulted in 
the surrender of Burgoyne, Oct. 17, 
1777. After the war he enjoyed largely 
the | blic confidence, frequently held 
civil office, and was major-general of 
the second division of the New Hamp- 
shire militia 


Gen. Moody Bedel, the father 
the subject of this sketch, was born at 
Salem, N. H., May 12,1764. In 1775 
he accompanied his father to Canada, 
s an orderly or waiter, when but eleven 


of 


years of age. He was an enlisted 
soldier from April 1, 1778, to May, 
1770, and he served, while such, as 


commissary sergeant of the regiment. 
In the militia of the state he was ap- 
colonel 


pointed captain in 1793, 
in 1801, and brigadier-general of the 
6th brigade in 1806. He held this 


] 


latter command till April 9, 1812. In 


civil life he was energetic and perse- 
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vering. He obtained a charter for 
building a bridge across the Connecti 
cut, opposite Haverhill Corner, in 
1802; got the charter extended for 
two years in 1804; completed the 
bridge in 1806, and remained sole 
owner of it until it was carried away 
by a freshet. It was then, as now, 
known as “ Bedel’s Bridge.” He was 
a justice of the peace for thirty years, 


was often one of the selectmen of 


Haverhill, and was a representative to 
the general court in 1798 and 1817. 

In the last war with England, Moody 
Bedel served with distinction. He 
was appointed lieut.-colonel in the 
United States army in 1812. May 8, 
1812, he took command of * The Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire for Recruit- 
ing,” with head-quarters at Concord. 
In this service he was very efficient. 
From September, 1812, to August, 
1813, he was in command of the rith 
regiment United States Infantry, at 
Lake Champlain. From the latter date 
till September, 1814, he was kept, by 
his superior officers, on detached duty 
which required activity and persever- 
ance. When opportunity offered, Lieut.- 
Col. Bedel hastened to the front to 
take command of his regiment, which 
was without a higher officer. He was 
in season to join Gen. Brown, when 
he assumed command of Fort Erie, 
Sept. 3, 1814. At the memorable 
sortie of Sept. 17, Lieut.-Col. Bedel, 
with the rith, at his own particular 
solicitation, had the honor of leading 
Gen. Miller’s column, and being in the 
advance, he disabled three guns, took 
twenty-four prisoners, and brought 
them from the field before the engage- 
ment became general. After this en- 
gagement, he was promoted to the 
colonelcy of his regiment. Upon the 
withdrawal of our forces from Canada, 
Gen. Brown’s division, of which the 
1ith was a part, was ordered to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor. There Col. Bedel re- 
mained with his regiment until the 
reduction of the army. 

A friend who knew Gen. Moody 
Bedel intimately, writes of him thus: 
“At one time he owned more than 
half the township of Bath, and a con- 


siderable portion of Haverhill, besides 
his lordly Indian domain on paper ; 
yet, at the day of his departure for 
another world, he owned not an inch 
of land in the world he left behind.” 
At the close of the war, having lost all 
his property in Bath and Haverhill, 
he made a settlement, in company 
with Ebenezer Fletcher, at Indian 
Stream, now Pittsburg, N. H., but. in 
1824 he returned to Bath and there 
resided till his decease in 1841. He 
was twice married. The nine chil- 
dren of his first wife are all dead, and 
five of the nine children of his second 
are dead, also. Four are living,—two 
daughters and two sons. One of the 
living sons (who bears the name of his 
father) is a prominent citizen of Peoria, 
Illinois ; and the other is Col. Hazen 
Bedel, an enterprising business man of 
Colebrook, N. H., who has held all the 
local offices of his town, and has, also, 
been a member of the legislature, 
judge of probate, and an_ efficient 
member of the governor’s council for 
two terms,—1867 and 1868. 

Gen. John Bedel, the son of Moody, 
and the grandson of ‘Timothy, was born 
in Indian Stream ‘Territory, July 8, 
1822. When he was two years of age, 
the family returned to Bath. In the 
public schools of that town, and in 
the Seminary at Newbury, Vermont, 
he received his education. In 1843, 
he commenced the study of law with 
Hon. Harry Hibbard, but before his 
studies were closed he enlisted as a 
private in the Mexican War. ‘This was 
in March, 1847. In May he was ap- 
pointed a sergeant, in December a 
lieutenant, and he had command of a 
company several months in 1848. In 
1849 he resumed his studies in Hib- 
bard’s office, and did considerable in 
the pension business as claim agent. 
In 1850 he was admitted to the bar in 
Grafton County, and the next year he 
entered into partnership with Mr. Hib- 
bard. In 1853 he received an appoint- 
ment in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. 
his duty was to look after delinquents 
and defaulters, in which service he was 
vigilant constantly, and faithful to the 


An important part of 
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GEN. JOHN BEDEL. 


crninent. He held this office eig] laicl the ievances before President 
rs, under the administrations of Lincoln with all the earnestness and 
1. 1 tl itvof one who could speak from 


res ind Buchanan. ine nt tne SO mM! 1 
iking out of the Rebellion in 1861. actual knowledge. He appeared in 
In August, 1861, he was appointed major this presen¢ n the shabby garb which 
{ 2d regiment of N. H. voluntee he had worn for 17 months in prison, 
) t once entered upon the dut ind it is probable that this intercession 
position. On the resignation of by him in behalf of the prisoners was 
Col. Fellows in June, 1862, Lieut.-Col. made in such a mood and manner as 
John H. Jackson was commissioned as to do much towards hastening ex- 
colonel of the regiment, and Major changes and relieving the distressed. 
Bedel as lieut.-colonel; and _ after When the war was over Gen. Bedel 
he honorable discharge of Col. Jack- returned to his home in Bath. He 


yw in the popular 




















1, Lieut.-Col. Bedel, April 6, rey 
1864 (and while a prisoner of war), branch of the legislature in 1868, and 
vas commissioned as_ colonel. He again in 1869. He was the candidate 
vas wounded by a solid shot at Morris of the democratic party for governor of 
Island, June 10, 1863. Hereturnedto the state in 1869, and again in 1870, 
lutvy on the 16th, and was captured, far but his party being ina minority he was 
ilvance of his men, in the night defeated In politics he was a demo 
sault on Fort Wagner. July 18, 1863. crat, though somew! dependent in 
He was not paroled till Dec. 10, 1864. | ction. H ted for President 
\fter he had be FA i Lincoln in 1S04 ve liev YZ that nis re- 
March, 1865, h { reg lection would ve a powerful in 
nt at Wilmington, N. C., as Colonel. ¢ the Rebellion to an 
He was appoint ! brigadier venera US. 
lunteers by revet, “for gallant i }: (sen. Bedel married 
meritorious services, to date from susta, daughter of the 
March 13, 1865.” Bowers, of Nashua, 
When taken prisoner, Gen. Bedel seven children 
vas carried to the South Carolina of whom ar WW 
Penitentiary at Columbus. Here the living. ‘These and Mrs. Bedel reside 
soners were kept in close confine- in Bath. ‘The husband and father died 
nent, exposed to cold, without f Feb. 26, 1875, from inflammation 
sometimes “shot at and shot into for brought on by over-exertion and ex- 
mpting to escape, and then put in posure at the burning of his starch 
ind solitary confinement fo ry cold, stormy day. His 
nths asa punishment.” Gen. Bedel remains were inurned, with those of his 
Was put into solitary confinement, and kindred who had gone before, in the 
so kept five months, from the 7th of ancient ce ry at Bath. His grave 
March to the 7th of August, 1864, for is designat y the flowers and flags 
t submitting with sufficient docility of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
yhistreatment. When paroledand s and will be so kept in remembrance 
within the Union lines, he repaired till his last comrade in the great war 
once tothe White House.ashe promised has gone hence, 


his fellow prisoners he would do, and 
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TTHRD REGIMENT 


NEIV 


HAMPSHIRE VOLUNTEERS. 


BY GEN. 


By act of Congress, of July 22, 1861, 
the President authorized to. call 
for volunteers, not to exceed 500,000 
in all. He gave Gen. ‘T. W. Sherman 
authority to organize a secret expedi- 
tionary corps. The 3d N. H. was 
assigned to this corps and was the first 
in the field. ed in Con- 
cord, and pitched its tents in Camp 


Berry, on the banks of the Merrimac, 


Was 


It was organiz 


Aug. 6, 1861. Recruits arrived so 
rapidly that all the companies were 
filled and mustered into the United 


States service Aug. 22, 23, : 24,and 
a surplus of near 250 men left for the 
4th regiment. Hawkes Fearing, Jr., of 
Manchester, was appointed Colonel ; 
John H. Jackson, of Portsmouth, Lieut.- 
Colonel; and John Bedel, of Bath, 
Major. Col. Fearing resigning, E. 
(). Fellows, of Sandwich, was ap- 
pointed in his place. The field, staff, 
and band were mustered Aug. 26, and 
the organization, comprising 1047 offi- 
cers and men, completed. 


20 


luring the 
week Gov. Berry presented the regi- 
ment with a stand of state colors. 
Struck camp Sept. 3, and took trans- 
portation for Camp Winfield Scott, 
Long Island, N. Y., with 1031 
and men fully equipped and armed 
with Enfield rifled muskets, and reach- 
ed camp next day. The band was 
full and excellent, the camp and _garri- 
son equipage was abundant and sub 
stantial ; the transportation (go horses 
and wagons) of a superior quality, 
hardly surpassed by that of any volun 
teer regiment which took the field dur 
ing the rebellion ; the hospital depart- 
ment thoroughly organized and sup- 
plied with all the requisites necessary 
for the preservation of the health of 
the troops; the means complete for 
preparing food for the men properly 
and speedily ; nor were the means of 
mental and moral culture neglected ; 


on 


ott ers 


ae 
ag 
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the regiment lacked nothing but that 
experience which every volunteer or- 
ganization must acquire in the ficld 
before it is fitted for active campaign- 
ing. 

Camp Winfield Scott was designed 
as a camp of instruction for the corps 
of sixteen more regiments. ‘The 
3d was the first in the field and had 
its choice of (juarters. It contained 
many officers and men who had previous- 
ly seen service, which essentially aided in 
disciplining the regiment and instructing 
the men in acquiring soldierly habits. 
The drill was unceasing, resulting in the 
most marked and favorable improve- 
ment. Maj. Wright inspected and re- 
‘iewed the regiment Sept. ro, and sub- 
sequently Gen. Viele was ordered to 
the command of the camp.  Septent- 
ber 12, the Sth Maine Volunteers ar- 
rived in camp. 

Late Sept. 14, received orders to 
be ready in fifteen minutes to 
for parts unknown. It took the cars, 
accordingly, taking only arms and 
equipments. At midnight on the 15th 
it was landed at the depot in Washing- 
ton, 1). C., and the next day went into 
camp near the Congressional burying 
ground, 

While encamped at Long Island, the 
ladies of Hampstead Plains had made 
arrangements to present the regiment 
with a stand of National colors, as a 
compliment to its discipline and good 
conduct, but, by reason of its sudden 
and unexpected departure, the pre- 
sentation was not made before it left ; 
but, with the ladies, as with soldiers, 
“ Where there is a will there is a way,” 
so a delegation of gentlemen was sent 
with the colors to Washington, where it 
was presented tothe regiment in behalfof 
the ladies. The source from whence 
it came and the cause of its presenta 
tion, endeared it to every soldier in the 


or 


leay e 
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regiment, and its rent, perforated, | ordered to pitch tents and go into 
tattered folds, deposited in the Ad camp on the college green. WI 
tant-General’s office at Concord, attest located there Mrs. Gen. Viele, in 
vith what gallantry it was bor f of t ot New York t 

rded by its grateful ree p it (; t L nt with 1d Ol 
the ladies N nal « ! Gov. Hicks, of M 
\t its departure from Long | c f of t 
United States took posse | u rid t ! 
tents and transportation, and ap- tion of Aug. 16, 1864, in t 
opriated the horses and wagons t m t 1) Run 
ch use was deemed proper, 1 t I f \ ! 
returning them to the regiment | tl li | \ t I 
the time, w ( med a I ad 1 it v tt ) 
1d it COUld Not appreciate the : she t 
sity for stripping it so summarily of fi \ vift 
mindant tra sportation so genet ( ( ( 
furnished by the state. At W g 
ton it was temporarily supplied wit wed and defended by d 
some second-hand tents, but its owl \ nt me S r ree ( their 
tents were not returned till mont nation’s ensign m the hand f 
afterward. lies, and : » saf 
The 8th Maine arrived at Camp beside the other r-wor 
Sherman soon after the 3d N. H., and st d flags of t regim 
soon they were joined by the 45th, state capitol,a nto of the sacred 


47th, and 48th N. Y., composing t ness with which a true soldier regards 
I 





st brigade of Sherman’s Division, or the gift of t daughters f Eve. 
‘i. C.,” as it was termed. W1 n May they 1 I forgotten for 
Washington, as in Concord and on_ time to com 
Long Island, the school of instruction \t Annapolis, busy preparations 
was continued unremittingly. | dicated rly vement, w 
President paid the regiment a visit, it «to prevent. as soon as water t 
being well understo m tation s less the s 
soldier abandoning { whi $ apy 
kindred, and all the social ties of loved in the Sth Maine, s ild be « 
ones at home, to fight his co ( giments. Gen 
ttles, appreciates being notice ~~ S te 


complimented by the highest author steamer “ Atlantic” as his flag-ship. on 


ties of the land in whose cause Ss which the 3d was embarked, Oct. 13, 
willing to sacrifice even life itself. and left t harbor on the roth for 
he exigencies of the service at on Fortress Monroe, arriving there the 


time bid fair to divert the expedition next day. Left Fortress Monroe, Oct. 


" . , ; 
Irom its secret destination, tor orders 29, and atter experiencing a most ter- 





were issued to prepare to march across rible gale and _ storn sea, Nov. I 
the Potomac for service in Virginia, made Port Royal harbor Nov. 4. The 


and everything was got in readiness, steamer being one of the staunchest 
but the alarm subsiding the order was and fastest s rs, turned back repeat 
countermanded. Interruption from edly during the storm to aid or g 





another source threatened,—the meas-_ tow to distressed vessels, and appeared 
les broke out in the 8th Maine, but in this way to be the Shepherd dog of 
prompt precaution and skilful treat-_ the fleet. 

ment prevented its spread, \ council of offi 4 sisting ol 


Struck camp Oct. 4, and moved to Gens. Sherman, V 
\nnapolis, Md., and took up quarters vens, having decided that no troops 
temporarily in Naval Academy build- should be 


ings. A few days subsequently was each side of 


Lot exmttt shun fant . 
ica Nth the forts on 


Broad river should be 
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reduced, the 4th, 5th, and 6th of No 
vember was occupied by the navy in 
buoying out the channel, drawing the 
fire of the batteries, and engaging the 
enemy’s fleet. On the 7th the navy 
went in and shelled them out. ‘The 
bombardment was grand beyond de 
scription, and the result all that could 
be desired, so far as the navy was con 
cerned. ‘The same spirit and energy 
on the part of the troops would, doubt 
less, but for the decision referred to, 
have secured two or three thousand 
prisoners, and added largely to the 
eclat of the victory, and not left it to 
be called exclusively a naval engage- 
ment. As it was, between 40 and 50 
fortification guns and a few field-pieces 
and other munitions of war were se- 
cured, in addition to seven or eight 
wounded rebels and their nurses. 

At that time there was no wharf or 
landing at the place, other than to 
jump into the surf from lighters or 
small boats and wade ashore. In this 
manner the regiment was landed Nov. 
g, and camped in a large cotton and 
corn field, where, to clear a camp and 
drill ground, cotton enough was at 
once consigned to the flames to have 
clothed the entire brigade. Nov. 18, 
orders were issued to be ready to em- 
bark at a moment’s notice. Nov. 29, 
embarked and disembarked the same 
day. This was termed an embarka- 
tion drill, which, to an inexperienced 
person, might seem an easy matter, but 
when the method of getting into and 
out of lighters, loaded down with guns, 
accoutrements and ammunition is con- 
sidered, it was no holiday affair. Dec. 4, 
Co. F, Capt Randlett, was detailed to 
proceed to Pinkney Island to collect for- 
age. Dec. 5, the 46th N. Y. left Hil- 
ton Head to take possession of, and 
garrison Tybee Island. 

From Nov. 9 to Dec. io the regi- 
ment was drilling, doing picket and 
guard duty, and furnishing working de- 
tails on the entrenchments. Dec. 10, 
Gen. Viele detailed extra-duty men 
from the regiment to work on the en- 
trenchments so that they might receive 
their rations of whiskey and forty cents 
extra pay each day. ‘The whiskey was 
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soon discontinued, and after from five 
to seven hundred men daily had work 
ed nine days. the detail was returned 
to the regiment by order of Gen. Sher 
man, so as to bring the men within the 
rule that no one could receive _ his 
forty cents a day as an extra-duty man, 
unless on duty as such ten days or 
more in succession,—this was summa 
rily disposing of the whiskey and extra 
pay too,—and working parties after 
that time accomplished very little 
compared with previous results. ‘The 
men preferred drilling to shoveling. 

Dec. 31, the 47th and 48th N. Y. 
were ordered to report to Gen. Stevens 
to take part in an expedition planned 
against the enemy’s works at Port 
Royal Ferry on the Coosaw_ river. 
Lhe 47th having but one field officer, 
Gen. Viele ordered Maj. Bedel of the 
3d to report for duty to the com- 
mander of that regiment and accom- 
pany the expedition. The object in 
view was fully accomplished in a two 
days’ fight, by the aid of gun boats, 
Jan. 1 and 2, 1862. The enemy’s 
works were captured and dismantled, 
one fortification gun secured, and all 
buildings used as quarters burned. 
The troops engaged received the thanks 
of the general commanding the de 
partment, in general orders. This be- 
ing the first real engagement of the 
land forces in the Department of the 
South, it was hoped it would be fol- 
lowed by equal success in future expe- 
ditions. 

Jan. 21, the 2d brigade, Gen. Wright, 
with detachments of artillery and en 
gineers, embarked in great haste for a 


secret expedition, but on account of 


the weather and want of readiness on 
the part of the navy, no movement 
was made for nearly a week. It was 
understood, Jan. 24, that one regiment 
from the tst brigade was to go, and 
as the 3d had seen nothing but drill 
and hard work, it was supposed _ it 
would be detailed, but instead of that, 
for reasons unknown to the regiment, 
the 48th N. Y. was selected, and lett 
Hilton Head for Dawfuskie the next 
day, accompanied by Gen. Viele, while 
the colonel of the 3d was selected to 
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be left in command of the post during 
the absence of all the general officers. 
Jan. 26, a platoon of forty from com 
pany C, Capt. Donohoe, was ordered 
to report on board the steamer McClel 
lan, Gen. Sherman’s flag-ship and head 
quarters, to act as a body guard. ‘The 
platoon returned to ¢ amp about Febru 
ary 1. About the time Gen. Viele 
left the brigade, the 55th Pa. was as 
signed to it in place of the 46th N. Y. 
al l'ybee. 

Ihe 47th N. Y. broke camp Feb. g, 
under orders for Edisto Island. Five 
companies of the Sth Me. left for 
}dawfuskie, Feb. 14, to report to (sen. 
Viele. Near the same time the 55th 
Pa. left to reénforce the 47th N.Y. at 
Edisto. ‘Thus, of the 1st brigade, the 
46th, 47th and 48th N.Y., the 55th 
Pa., and one half of the 8th Me. had 
been at different times detached from 
it and posted at other points, leaving 
the 3d apparently a fixture at the Head, 
supported only by one half of the 8th 
Me. 

he monotony of routine camp life 
was unbroken till March 6, when orders 
were received to get ready for an ex 
pedition, the destination of which was 
unknown ; but before starting the order 
was modified and the regiment, Li 
Col. Jackson commanding, directed to 
reportto Gen. Viele for special duty. It 
started March 7,reported to Gen. Vi 
the 8th, remained in camp the gth, cross 
ed Jones, or Mud Island, to Bird Island 
in the Savannah, and returned to camp 
the 1oth; went to Elba Island and 
reconnoitered it the 11th, and returned 
to Dawfuskie. Struck camp March 12, 
and after standing in a drenching rain 
storm nearly all day was ordered to 
march to Hagues Point and return to 
old camp. ‘Two companies crossed to 
Hilton Head Island that evening, the 
balance the next morning, and march 
ed to camp. From the manner in 
which this reconnoissance was con 
ducted from beginning to end, it w 
entitled to be styled the ** Comedy of 
Errors.’ Instead of being towed or 
transported by steam to Gen. Viele’s 
head-quarters, ten or twelve unsea- 
worthy lighters, barges, and small boats 
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were the only transportation. ‘Thess 
were loaded just t dusk | epar tely 
ordered to proceed as fast ready to 
navigat cnat nk wn to 
gle man in the regiment, w mut pilot 
or guide No yt \ gv to ! 
pickets posted on bot of S 
creek, and at other t t 
t t suci Move t 
Ihe result was t t t! 
vithin five miles of its « that 
night Olt ct réet ( t 
point of « I returnes 
ral miles ( nd { ( 
hig id dry rs ( 
( rT { \ t ) 
Braddock’s Point; t Wel 
the pickets of t } es 1) 
fuskKIt t taking m 1 
stead of frien¢ \ t ba 1 
on their oars l S 
ent. Neat \ \ \ was 
nto by <¢ vi I Vs 
ets, d sevel S l ia 
ng into the s of I 5 lh 
next dav ‘ reg , 
wn Vas n a 
vant of suff 
the company whi 
that ] nt, were Y 
st r Mayflow | | 
vf the first y t] 
i a ine % S m ¢ 
| regiment was ( } Ww) 
water craits 1 riv cy \ ) Ss ire 
¢ t tw \ I s Vy to rails 
. ] 
t rec 
\\ Ce shed 
( \ raw 
) s. It w 
sed Vs { ] T k 
tion dr rg s It 
was a pl I ol ( riv WIs $ 
) | VY sad X] L 
Gen. Shern g f Nlare 
18, for Fer I | ( Fellows 
commanding the post, or 1 Li 
Col. ] CKS¢ to n . ss ( 
in the direction of Blufton with the 
available men of the regiment fot 
whom transportation could be furnished 


and arbitrarily ordered Maj. | 


sedel 
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remain in command of the camp, with- 
out a single company and scarcely a 
man fit for duty, alleging that it was 
done at the request of the Lieut.-Col- 
onel. The history of the Mexican 
war shows that Gen. Scott once did a 
similar thing in the case of Col. Har- 
vey, but was wise enough to regret and 
recall his order in season to save his 
reputation. 

The regiment, with two field pieces 
manned by a detachment of the 3d 
R. I. Artillery, took up its march for 
Seabrook late on the roth of March, 
to take water transportation. Owing 
to the adverse wind, rain and tide, but 
about three miles were made in Scull 
creek before it was landed again on 
Hilton Head, at Pope’s Plantation, and 
remained till morning. About three 
o’clock, got afloat again and proceeded 
some two miles to opposite a picket 
post of the enemy at White House 
Point,—here companies A and F were 
ordered to put in and remain quiet 
and not land till daylight, while the 
balance of the command was to land 
at another point farther on. ‘The dis- 
position resulted in the capture of four 
men of the enemy’s pickets without 
firing a gun. After some skirmishers 
had been sent out for observation, the 
command was ordered to take boats 
and proceed to Bull Island, and bivou- 
ack for the night. The 21st was spent 
in reconnoitering Savage Island, return- 
ing to Bull Island at night. On the 
22d one gun of the battery was landed 
on the shore opposite, to cover the ap- 
proach to or retreat from Blufton, and 
the largest portion of the command 
proceeded to Blufton, where a com- 
pany of cavalry was posted, which evac- 
uated the place at the first fire. One 
horse was captured and the command 
again returned to Bull Island, re- 
maining there all the next day, and re- 
turned to camp on the 24th of March. 
While Bull Island was occupied by the 
regiment, Gen. Viele mistook its move- 
ments for those of the enemy and sent 
express orders to Hilton Head for re- 
enforcements, and the 6th Conn. was 
sent to his support. ‘This was the most 
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remarkable result of the reconnois 
sance in force. 

From Nov. 9, 1861, to April 3, 1862, 
not an armed rebel was seen on Hilton 
Head Island, and with the exception 
of the Elba Island and Blufton recon 
noissances, the regiment was mainly ox 
cupied in throwing up fortifications, 
mounting guns, building wharves, loa 
ing and unloading vessels, doing guard 
and picket duty, and drilling at all 
practicable times. 

On the night of March 28, the 
enemy made a demonstration on Edisto 
Island and surprised the 55th Pa., 
posted near South Edisto river, killing 
two and capturing twenty-three of the 
regiment, and burning the bridge from 
Edisto to Little Edisto Island. Major 
Bedel happening to be at Edisto, yol 
unteered to accompany a field piece 
and ninety men of the 47th N. Y.,, 
Capt. Johnson, as a reenforcement to 
Col. White of the 55th Pa., then en 
gaged with the enemy about ten miles 
from Col. Moore’s head-quarters. He 
joined Col. White in season to aid him 
in forcing the enemy to retire from 
Edisto and Little Edisto islands, and 
reported to Col. Moore before mid- 
night. ‘The 55th Pa. afterwards aban- 
doned its post and retired to the vicin- 
ity of the quarters of the 47th N.Y. 
Gen. Hunter, who had just relieved 
Gen. Sherman in the command of the 
department, ordered the 3d N. H., 
Col. Fellows, to reoccupy the aban- 
doned post at once. The regiment 
left Hilton Head, April 3, on the steamer 
Ben Deford and landed on Edisto the 
same night, and the next day marched 
across the island to its new quarters. 
Col. Fellows, being the ranking officer, 
assumed command of the post, and 
did not accompany the regiment. Four 
pieces of Capt. Day’s light company, 
3d R.I. Artillery, joined the command. 
‘Two companies, under Maj. Bedel, 
with one piece of Capt. Day’s battery, 
were posted in advance of the regi- 
mental head-quarters, about a mile on 
the road to Jehossee Island, occupied 
by the enemy ; two companies, under 
Capt. Donohoe, were posted near the 
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creek running between Edisto and 
Little Edisto Island, in the vicinity of 


the burnt bridge; subsequently the 
y7th N. Y., being posted on Little 
Edisto; one company, under Capt. 


Donohoe, Was posted near the South 
I:disto river ; company, 
Capt. Dow, was detailed as provost 
guard at post head-quarters ; and one 
company, under Capt. Wilbur, posted 
at Kdding’s Place, between post and 
regimental At a later 
period, two companies weekly were 
detailed from the 55th Pa., one to re 

énforce Maj. Bedel’s command, and 
the other to regimental head-quarters. 
Vhis disposition of the regiment con 

tinued till the rstof June. Meantime, 
bout the roth of April, Maj. Bedel, 
with a part of his command, was _ per 
mitted to make a demonstration on 
the enemy’s pickets at Watts Cut, to 
ascertain their strength and what works, 
if any, they were erecting, with strict 
orders not to bring on an engagement. 
Two or three days subsequently a r 

connoissance in under 
Col. Jackson, was made at the same 
point, and the rebels driven from the 
] 


one under 


head-quarters. 


force, Lieut. 


picket post, a crossing effected, ani 
their breastworks April 17 

simultaneous advance of the 3d N. H. 
and 47th N. Y.on to Jehossee Island was 
planned, with the avowed purpose of 
capturing some of the pickets. ‘The 
enemy was driven from the island to 
his fort on the main land, but no cap 
tures were made,—a bombardment of 


lev eled. 


the island and woods having been 
commenced before any troops were 
crossed on to the island. ‘The fort 


was, a short time afterwards, reduced 
by the gun-boat “Hale.” Several other 
reconnoissances of Jehossee and Bonny 
Hall islands, by small forces from the 
advanced command, were made 
night and day, to guard against any 
surprise by the enemy. No demon 
stration was made upon the 
while on Edisto. 

Col. Fellows was relieved by Gen. 
Wright, and left for the north on a 
sixty days’ leave of absence, April 23, 
1862. It was understood, from the 
arrangements made by him, that he did 


by 


regiment 
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not propose to return, though the com- 


mencement of an active campaign 
Was momentarily looked for. He re- 
signed June 12, from the 
regiment, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted June 26. Thus regiment, 


before having seen a battle field, within 


while al 


sent 
the 


a period of less than three months was 
deprived of its regimental, brigade and 


department commanders. ‘The de 
afte Hunter 


sherman ol 


partment, (sen. had re 


the command, 
the 
ind Gen. Ben 
ham plac ed in command of the north 
division, 
serving. He 
with the ist Mass. ¢ 


lieved Gen. 


was divided into two divi 


SIONS, 
northern and southern, 
in which the 


em regiment Was 


regiment 


ry, the 3d ie 
I. Artillery, and Serrell’s N.Y. Volun 
teer Engineers,—the brigade to be 


rigade 

known as “ Dizisi flead-Quarters 

Brigade,” to \« commanded by A tung 

(cen. . Williams, colonel of 

ist Mass. Cavalry. May 4, seventeen 

recruits joined the regiment. May 20, 
“apes 


the 


orders were 


received to be prepared 
to march in six hours’ notice, and 
meantime to reduc auea ve to light 
marchin ordel lL leave lI surplus 
packed and_ stored at post head-quar 
ters in charge of proper guards from 


is received for the 
eae 
irch ten miles to 
report before 
Reposted and 
North 


t 
to Seabrook Island, and 


» evacuate the 


post head- 


daylight the next day. 


received orders to he 


cross 


Edisto river 


follow Gen. Williams. After a most 
toilsome march of about seven miles 
farther, overtook the general near the 


haulover at John Island and bivouack- 
ed for the night. The hardness of the 
roads and failure in the trans- 
portation delayed the whole command 
from moving farther till the morning of 
the 4th, the troops most of the time 
exposed to a drenching rain storm, 
and, at the same time, short of rations. 
\bout two o’clock A.M. on the 4th, 
the regiment, prec eded by two com 
panies of the rst Mass. cavalry, headed 
the column in its march for Legare- 
ville, twelve miles distant. ‘The storm 


some 
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was so severe and the darkness so 
dense that it was impossible to see one’s 
comrade as far as the length of his mus 
ket. It was known that the enemy 
had been on the island in force but a 
short time previous, and how soon a 
mine might be exploded under our 
feet, or a masked battery disclose itself, 
no one knew. ‘The water for miles 
was literally half leg deep in the roads, 
and any effort to keep any thing but 
ammunition dry was worse than use- 
less. Skirmishing outside of the road 
was utterly out of the question. In 
this manner about mid-day the com- 
mand reached Legareville to find that 
Gen. Stevens, who had proceeded by 
water, had already succeeded, by the 
aid of gun-boats, in driving the rebels 
from some of their batteries, effected 
a landing on James Island, captured 
three guns and disabled another, and 
held his position. 

After resting one day in comfortable 
quarters, the regiment was ordered to 
report to Gen. Stevens, and on the 
6th crossed to James Island and bivou 
acked for the night in the open field 
on Gen. Stevens’s left. ‘The next day 
was detailed for the advanced picket 
post, to relieve the 79th N. Y. and Sth 
Mich. « During the night of the 7th, 
received Grders to make a sudden dash 
upon the rebel pickets, to gain such 
information as practicable as to the 
enemy’s strength and position. Maj. 
Bedel, as general field officer of the 
day, having command of the pickets, 
was directed to detach one company 
and order it forward suddenly to a cer- 
tain house known to be occupied by 
the rebels, and some distance within 
their picket lines. Company E, Capt. 
Plimpton, was detached for this duty, 
with assurance of prompt support 
upon an agreed signal being made, and 
strictly enjoined not to bring on an en- 
gagement if possible to avoid it. ‘The 
enemy retired, the house was reached, 
the signal was supposed to be made 
for support, and companies C, D and 
K were promptly on the spot. From 
the number and proximity of the 
mounted guns discernable from the 
house, and the apparent strength of 
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their works, no farther advance was 
deemed prudent under the orders given, 
The result was reported and the enemy 
reoccupied their old posts. In the 
afternoon of the same day, Gen, 
Stevens ordered Maj. Bedel to repeat 
the experiment of the morning and 
draw the enemy’s fire. ‘This time com- 
pany C, Capt. Donohoe, was selected 
and ordered to advance rapidly over 
the ground intervening between the 
picket lines and pass the house if 
practicable, to be supported by such 
companies of the 3d N. H.as were not 
posted on the line of advanced pickets, 
and asquad of cavalry. ‘The advance was 
made so rapidly and unexpectedly that 
four of the rebel pickets were passed, 
captured, and brought in by company C, 
‘The enemy opened fire from his batteries 
and the troops were ordered to retire 
to their old positions. ‘The enemy 
followed so closely that parts of com- 
panies H and F retired from their line 
of picket posts, and were rallied be- 
hind certain dikes in the rear and to the 
left of company C; the latter com- 
pany declared its position untenable 
and it was ordered to take cover behind 
the dike. ‘The tact was reported to 
Gen. Stevens by the officer of the day, 
when peremptory orders were given 
for all to resume their original posts 
immediately, as they were soon to be 
relieved by a fresh detail. As the 3d 
was relieved, it was ordered to join 
Gen. Williams’s brigade at Grimhall’s, 
on the Stono, about two miles farther 
to the left, a position taken up by Gen. 
Wright’s division during the day, where 
it was quartered in negro huts and cot- 
ton houses till the tents arrived from 
Edisto. 

On James Island commenced the 
first serious campaigning the regiment 
had participated in. ‘The enemy were 
in strength and within range. It was 
no unusual occurrence to have a picket 
line of three miles in length and three 
thousand detailed to guard it. Acci- 
dents and collisions between the pickets 
were of momentary occurrence. On 
the roth a brisk fight took place be- 


tween our pickets, under Col. Guss of 


the g7th Pa., and a regiment of the 
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advanced too far in re 

lines. Fifteen of the 
enemy were killed and found on th 


and taken pi 


enemy, which 


connoitering our 


seven wounded 


ld, | 
, 

oners, two of whom died, and it was 

reported that sixty-five others were 

kil] ad 


our loss, three killed an 
wounded. Maj. Bedel happen 
be at the 
enemy made his appearan¢ 
act (russ, 
and participated 


foul pri 


\\ yunded ; 

, 
twelve 
pic ket lin 


to present 


when the 
volunteered to as aid to Col. 
in the fizht, 


soners, including C 


Capturing 


of the 47th Georgia Volunteers, wit 
his sword, belt and pistol, nd cap 


tured and brought 
Gen. Williams gave him 
to retain the captain’s arms and on 


permission 


musket. 
June 16th, 
first baptism in 
had 
my’s works 
miles from our ¢ 
Gen. Stevens's division commenced t 
ittack on the 
and 


the regiment received it 
blood. Gen. Benham 
advance 
at Secessionville, about two 


ordered an on the en 


imp, on that mornin 
ly 


marsh battery 
daylight, were 
ed before 
n was 


three times repuls 
anv of ‘ 
O engaget 


l Wie 





by a battallion of t 
| 


“ad Ni. 


s skirmishers. le 3 

ordered forward to support the tw 

regiments,—the 3d R. I. and g7th P 

alleged to be in front. Upon reaching 

within rifle shot of the battery, and to 
enemy’s right of it, no regiments 

of our troops could be seen in fi 

nd Lieut.-Col. Jackson halted t 


egiment. It appeared that the 3d R 
I. and g7th Pa. had obliqued to th 
eht so far as to bring them in front 


of Gen. Stevens’s division, while tl 
21 N. H. had raight on and 

came out in an open field in advance 
f tl 


of the regiments it was ordered to suy 
port. 
] 


gone str 


The order to advance 
veated more than once before the regi 
ment moved again ; finally it was tl 
forward and advanced as near to th 

battery as the marsh and a creek would 
permit and opened fire upon, and at 
once silenced every gun in the batter 

and drove the enemy out of it, and 
held it silenced more than one hour 


Was Tt 


i1rown 


sO 
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wainst all ode it permitting a gun 
to load or discharge a gun during 
that time In passing to the field 
reviment Was ¢ if d bY a fi ld 
tter Vit grap ind cannister, to 
which no tention was paid ; a fort 
rther to our left and rear soon opened 
pon it with shell 1d round shot; 
finally musketry from the woods in our 
I is adde One of Gen. Stevens’s 
itteries, erected ) ¢ the 
ry, threw shells past the b 
to t ra s olt viment 
rcements from ¢ rlest ! ed the 
Cll 1\ 1 th i try ‘ Lie a0) re 
is ney rO ( \ ellort Was 
made to secure reénforcements for the 
revime! O ( Ssistal if some field 
pieces to ( ny in the rear 
t last t the 3d R. | 
vas O d ( iy | mn 1d dr 
them out } s, Which was g 
tly done ( Jackson had 
n rd re I cl ek in 
( ge upon ¢ : tery his 
e, deeming t dee dl 
lo, 1 was rder to d 
$ posit t | otwith 
$ ding \ “ ; viment 
\\ ‘ \ 
a Re kw ¢ ntly charging the 
enen rear Vite d it 
a | . 1 behind dge 
wit S ~ 1 mn Wn eg } ) its 
t ng 1 its midst, Gen. Benham 
thought the reg t should be ordered 
to res ) t mn Mand l. 
was nearly, if not 
exn sted id the idea of order 
Hy t back was abandoned 1d th 
ght was ended The regiment, when 
the order to retire from the ld was 
given, did not hear it, or did not 
obev it till was repeated nd then 
some of the soldiers turned an fired 
t the rebels. who taunted them with 
the cry of BR R 5 
lhe casualties reported were 104 offi 
cers and men killed, wounded and 
missing, out of 623 taken into the field. 
Capt. Ralph Carleton, a gallant and 
} 


promising officer, was hit in both legs 
by a solid shot, and died the same day 


Lieut. Darius K. Scruton was wounded 
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in the hand and arm, and died of his 
wounds Aug. 8, 1862; Lieut. Walter 
Cody was severely wounded ; Lieut. 
Henry C. Henderson, seriously ; Lieuts. 
Robert H. Allen and Henry A. Marsh, 
slightly ; Lieut. Samuel M. Smith had 
his shoulder strap shot from his shoul- 
der, and Lieut John R. Hynes had his 
boot leg ripped open with a musket 
ball, but neither was reported among 
the wounded. ‘The regiment behaved 
so gallantly that it commanded respect 
and received commendations from. all. 
It won a name for valor that will never 
be forgotten as long as the rebellion is 
remembered. It went into the battle 
eagerly, and retired reluctantly; it 
fought bravely and won imperishable 
fame ; even the enemy acknowledged 
its merits and wondered at its reckless- 
ness and disregard for danger. Adju- 
tant Alvan H. Libby particularly dis- 
tinguished himself as a cool, brave 
and efficient officer. The failure was 
solely attributable to want of good 
generalship. Upon the return of Gen. 
Hunter, who had been temporarily ab- 
sent from the department, Gen. Ben- 
ham was sent to Washington under 
arrest. 

After spending a fortnight in busy 
preparation for shelling the enemy out 
by regular approaches, the order to 
evacuate the island was received, to 
the utter disgust of every soldier in 
the command. ‘The regiment, with 
the exception of company C, then on 
picket, embarked on the night of July 
2, on the steamer “Cosmopolitan,” and 
reached Hilton Head the next day, 
where it was soon joined by company 
C, and went into camp; company 
H was posted on Pinkney Island ; 
company G at Seabrook ; and subse- 
quently, about the roth of July, com- 
panies A and I were detailed for pro- 
vost guard duty; company E was 
posted at Braddock’s Point ; company 
C at Spanish Wells; company F at 
the Stony Place ; company LD at Pope’s 
Plantation; company K at Jenkins’ 
Island and the lower end of Pinkney 
Island ; and company B at Graham’s 
Place, where regimental head-quarters 
were located, The regiment held the out- 
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posts of Hilton Head Island, and was ex. 
posed to the malaria of the climate and 
the local fevers, which rendered more 
than one half of the men unfit for duty. 

Three men from company H desert- 
ed from Pinkney to the enemy, Aug. 6. 
This was the first instance of the kind o 
curring inthe regiment. Onthe morning 
of Aug. 21, the enemy surprised com- 
pany H, on Pinkney Island, killed 
Lieut. James C. Wiggin (commanding 
the company) and two privates, wound- 
ed three privates (one of whom died 
the same day, and another Aug. 26), 
captured thirty-six members of the 
company, and safely retreated with 
them and their arms. Immediately 
following this inexcusable disaster, Pink- 
ney Island was evacuated, the regi- 
ment relieved and ordered into camp 
at Hilton Head again, where it arrived 
Aug. 24. While on outpost duty, cer- 
tain troops in the department had 
been ordered north for service in Vir- 
ginia, and the 3d not being included, 
every Officer in the regiment, with one 
exception, petitioned Gen. Hunter, July 
17, to be included in any additional 
detail for Virginia. ‘The petition was 
ignored. Disease prevailed to a great 
extent ; deaths were frequent. Lieut. 
John H. Thompson, the commissary of 
the regiment, died Aug. 27, honored 
and lamented. From Sept. 13 to Oct. 
21, one hundred and seven recruits 
joined the regiment. 

About the middle of October, Lieut.- 
Col. Jackson, Maj. Bedel, and Capt. 
Plimpton received commissions pro- 
moting them to colonel, lieut.-colonel, 
and major respectively, to date from 
June 27, 1862. Early in October, 
Gen. Hunter was relieved by Gen. 
Mitchel, who, to give the troops em- 
ployment, sent out an expedition, under 
Gen. Brannon, to proceed up Broad 
river to seize and burn certain bridges 
and trestle work on the railroad from 
Savannah to Charleston. ‘The regi- 
ment, under Col. Jackson, including 
companies A and I relieved from pro- 
vost guard duty, accompanied the ex- 
pedition Oct. 21, and took part in the 


action of Oct. 22, known as the battle of 


Pocotaligo, Itwas brigaded withthe 7th 








. 
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Conn., and 76th and g7th Pa. In the 
first engagement at Frampton’s, it was 
in the second line, in immediate 
support of the artillery, and though 
ereatly exposed to a severe fire from 
the enemy’s artillery, suffered but 
slightly, from the fact that he fired at 
too great an elevation, and the gen 
eral in command ordered his brigade 
to secure the best cover practicable by 
lying flatonthe ground. Inthe second 
ragement at Pocotaligo Bridge, it 


as ordered to hold a road to our left 


to prevent the possibility of a flank 
attack. No attempt was made to turn 
our flank, and no pursuit was made, 


when at nightfall a retreat was ordered. 


rhe loss of the regiment was three 
men wounded. In the night, befor 
a landing was made, with a view to the 
capture of certain pi kets of the enemy 
and thus prevent an early knowledge 
of the movement being communicated 
inland, two parties were detailed, one 
of ninety-five men, under Capt. Gray 
of the 7th Conn., and one of twelve 
men, under Lieut. Samuel M. Smith of 
the 3d N. H. Capt. Gray reported 
that his negro guide took him too far 
up the river, and before the error could 
be corrected it was daylight, so his 
movement not only proved a failure, 
but, in fact, gave the enemy earlier 
notice than he would have otherwise 
received. Lieut. Smith, with his twelve 
men, accompanied by a master and 
eight oarsmen from the gun-boat “Paul 
Jones,” succeeded, much to his credit, 
in capturing a lieutenant and_ three 
men, with their arms and equipments, 
and three horses, and bringing them 
safely off. It was the best plann d 
and most fortunate movement of the 
whole expedition. The expedition, 
after having landed in the morning at 
McKay’s Point, marched ten miles, 
fought two battles, lost three hundred 
ind thirty odd officers and men, and 
retreated ten miles, found itself at the 
point of departure, with nothing gained 
but a knowledge that the troops would 
fight whenever and wherever ordered. 
The regiment returned to camp the 
23d, where it remained in the regular 
routine of camp duty undisturbed till 
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Jan. 3, 1863, except by fear of the 
yellow fever, and details to work on 
a depot magazine, and on Fort Mitchel, 
being erected near Seabrook, to guard 
against the ravages anticipated from 
the ram Atlanta. (Gen. Mitchel fell a 
victim to the yellow fever, Oct. 30, and 
Gen. Brannon assumed command of 
the department till the return of Gen. 
Hunter, January 18, 1863 


3 

On the 3d of January, 1863, two 
ha Iread “n were detailed nder 

hundred men were detaied, under cap- 


tains Maxwell and Burnham, to pro- 
ceed to Florida, under (Quartermaster 
; 


Coryell, to seize and bring off a quan 
tity of lumber. ‘The lumber was burn- 


ed by the enemy, and the expedition, 
in its return down the Nassau river, 
was fired upon by the enemy in ambush 
on the bank, and three men of the 3d 
N. H. wounded. 

Keb. 16, six com} i 


be ( 
on to Pinkney Island to 
cover the working parties drivii 
in the channel opposite Fort Mitchel. 
I'wo companies remained in old camp ; 
one company was posted at Pope's 
Plantation, opposite regimental head 
quarters; and one com ' 
provost guard duty near department 
head-quarters. ‘The six companies on 


Pinkney Island were principally em 





] a Se . —_— hee , of ] a1 
ployed in entrenchin themselves, cut- 
ting timber to clear the range for the 
guns of Fort Mitchel, drilling, and 


constructing comfortable quarters, till 


, ‘ oan l, ) 
the second movement towards Charles 


April 3, companies E,G and H em- 
barked on the steamer ‘Marv Board- 
man,’’ and the balance of the regiment 
embarked on the gun-boat “Geo. Wash 
ington” to be taken from Scull Creek 
and transferred to the “Boardman” in 
the harbor. Before all the men were 
transferred, the rough sea parted the 
hawser, and the ‘Washi 

anchor forthe nightat Bay Point. Inthe 
morning, returned to the * Boardman” 
and received orders for companies A, 
B and I) to go on board the schooner 
*Rhodella Blew.” On the morning of 
the 5th, the steamer took the schooner 
in tow and made Stono Inlet. that 
night. On the 7th, the navy com- 


shington” had to 
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menced a bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter and adjoining batteries, which last 

ed trom three to o'clock p. M. 
The regiment was landed on Folly 

Island, just before dark on the gth, with 
orders trom Col. Putnam, commanding 
the brigade, to report to Col. Guss of 
the 97th Pa., preparatory to an attack 
on Morris Island. It understood 
that an advance was to be made the 
next morning,—meantime, Col. Guss’s 
command was to bivouack on Folly 
Island ; but the navy, having decided 
not to make any farther demonstrations 
towards Charleston, the order to ad- 
vance was countermanded, and on the 
1oth the regiment 


live 


Was 


returned on board, 


and on the ith returned to the bar 
outside Port Royal Harbor, and the 
next day disembarked and reoccupied 


the old 10. 
Thus ended the second expedition 
towards 


camp ground left on Feb. 


Charleston, with a great loss 
of confidence in the effi lency of the 
turreted iron-clad monitors from which 
so much had been anticipated. 


Remained in camp till April 19, and 


‘then embarked on the steamer * Sen 
tinel”’ and schooner * Highlander” for 
North Edisto river, where it arrived 


the next day. Companies E and I 
were left at Hilton Head 
the steamer * Boston,”’ and 
landed and went into camp 
Point. On the 23d, sent armed 

ashore to reconnoitre Botany Bay Is- 
land. On the 28th 29th, disem- 
barked and went into camp on that 


on board 
ifterwards 
at Bay 


party 


and 


island with the 76th Pa. Col. Guss 
was in command of that post. Con- 
tinued on the island till June 5, with 


no incident of note other than a secret 
expedition, under Col. Jackson and 
Maj. Plimpton, to Edisto, resulting in 
the capture of some one hundred and 
ten loyal colored of Gen. 
Saxon’s command, gathering corn with 
twenty odd sailors from the gun-boat 
King Fisher, and three U.S. Treasury 
agents. Nobody was hurt. 

June 5, embarked on the steamer 
‘Mary Boardman” and made Port Royal 
Harbor, and landed and went into 
camp on St. Helena Island, just across 
the harbor from Hilton Head, The 


soldiers 
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gth Me. had preceded and it 
rumored that the camp was to be the 
rendezvous for troops for another expe- 
dition. Svon the 76th Pa., 48th N.Y,, 
a part of the 7th Conn., a battalion of 
the Lost Children, the rst and 2d §, 
C. colored troops, and a battery ol 
artillery joined the command under 


us, 


Was 


Col. Guss, who was soon superseded 
in. command by the arrival of Gen, 
Strong, who was assigned to the_ bri 
About the 12th of June, Gen, 
Hunter was again relieved of the com- 
mand_ by the arrival of Gen. Gilmore. 
Brigade drill with blank cartridges, and 
target to active 
service, was the order of the day while 
on St. Helena. 
happily, in inspiring his command with 
confidence in him and in themselves, 
and in imparting to it that dash and 
fire for which he was so conspicuous. 
While at St. Helena the regiment 
was joined by companies FE and I from 
Bay Point, and July 3d it embarked on 
the steamer ‘“ Boston,” and on the 4th 
made Stono Inlet again, and before 
daylight the next morning disembarked 
on Folly Island and marched one half 
the length of the island and camped 
near the sea beach. The | of 
Gen. Strong’s brigade arrived before 
the 8th, when the regiment, with others, 
was embarked in small boats, after dark, 
to participate in a descent upon Mor- 
ris Island, with a view to the surprise 
of the enemy’s batteries and the cap- 
ture of their garrison. After navigat- 
ing Folly river some three or four 
miles, and arriving at the appointed 
rendezvous, the descent that night was, 
for some cause, abandoned, and the 
regiment ordered to return, as it came, 
to camp, and succeeded in reaching 
it before day without alarming the 
rebels. ‘The next night the regiment 
was ordered to embark as before, every 
thing being in readiness to open land 
and water batteries upon Morris Island, 
and reached Light House Inlet, be 
tween our batteries and the rebel works 
on Morris Island, before sunrise on 
the roth. Sunrise was the signal for 
opening on the enemy, and had a vol 
cano burst out in the midst of the 


gade. 


prac tice, preparatory 


(sen. Strong succeeded, 


valance 
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island no greater surprise could have 


‘ 


been manifested. ‘Their shots wer 


first wild and eccentric, not knowing 
whether to devote their attention to 
the monitors and gun-boats on on 
side, our flotilla of small boats on the 
other, or our battery in front. ‘Th 
situation of the troops, ¢ rowded into 
row-boats, lying under point blank 
range of the enemy’s batteries, with 
shot and shell dropping in the midst 
of the boats and ricochetting along 
the surface of the water, was trying in 
the extreme, but, fortunately, the fi 

was so wild that but one boat was sunk 
and but few casualties occurred. A 
detachment from the 7th Conn. was 
landed to reconnoiter, but was driven 
back to the boats. ‘The battalion of 
the 7th Conn. was then landed at 
another point, immediately supported 
by four companies of the 48th N. Y. 
and the 3d N. H. The ei 

engaged at short range and driven 
from his rifle-pit, and finally driven 
from his camp, and all his batteries on 
the lower end of the island, and cam 
and eleven siege guns and mortars were 
captured with some two hundred _ pris 
oners. No stand was made in his r 
treat till he reached Fort or Battery 
Wagner, a direct attack upon which 
was not ordered that night. ‘The regi 
ment was in tl | 


emmy Was 


he front of the fight a 
behaved with conspicuous valor, ani 
won additional fame for itself anc 
Old Granite State. The casualties this 
day in killed and wounded were, SO 
as reported, thirty-three. Lieut.-Col. 
Bedel was struck, while in front of the 
regiment, by a partially spent ¢ 
inch shell from Wagner, and severely 
contused in the legs and body. not 
withstanding which he insisted upon 
remaining in the field until it was de 
cided that no farther advance was to 
be made that day, when he was ordered 
by Asst.-Surgeon Kimball to be carried 
to Folly Island, where the general had 
ordered all wounded to be conveyed. 
On the morning of the 11th, an at 
tack was ordered on Wagner, the at 
tacking column consisting of the bat 
talion of the 7th Conn., 76th Pa. and 
gth Me, with the 3d N. H. held in 
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reserve. ‘The attack failing, t 
N. H. was not « illed into action. 
from that time to the 15th, the regi 


ment held its position in the advance, 





under the continuous shelling of th 
enemy from Wagner, Cummings Point 

] j fie 9 ] 
ind Sumter. Lhe fire was severe and 
demoralizing to the best of troops. 
Cover. by throwing up sand in front or 


making excavation below the surlacs 


was sought, but failed at all times to be 


protection, tor the regiment Jost one 
| > g 
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was opened July 
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was posted at the head-quarters of 
Gen. Sevmour. It was generally su] 
posed that no advance of troops wo 

be ord ll Wagner was reduced 





»\ teak Al (il : > 
nad 1c wavy t. tot S se ot 
ll. just t ght dispositions were 
, at ay ee ae rl 
made to carry the tort by storm. ne 


regiment was ordered to form in. the 


rear of the 6th Conn., and moved to 
the flank of ( dvanced tters 
where concealed itself by lving 





viven lo move 


Mass. colored 


regiment was in advance, formed by 


1; ] ry] : 
r: immediately following, in close 


forward. The 54th 
wing 
column by company, were the 6th 
Conn. on the right, the 9th Me. in the 
centre, and the 3d N. H. on the left. 
In this manner the enemy’s rifle pits 
were passed, and the 3d approached a 
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small creek which, at the then stage of 
the tide, flooded a portion of the 
ground it should pass over in its direct 
march to the right flank of the fort. 
Col. Jackson ordered Lieut.-Col. Bedel 
to go ahead and see if the ground was 
practicable. While doing so the enemy 
opened with artillery and small arms 
from the fort upon the advancing col- 
umn with terrible effect, crowded as it 
was on the narrow neck of land con 
stituting the only approach. Many of 
the 54th Mass. were cut down in an 
instant, and the organization of the 
regiment totally annihilated. ‘The 3d 
N.H.took cover undersome sand knolls 
and failed to follow where the leut.-col. 
had been ordered to go, and when he 
turned to communicate the fact that 
the ground was passable, it was nowhere 
to be seen by him. He, discovering a 
party of the enemy, which was outside 
the fort, hurrying toward an entrance to 
the right of it, mistook them for a 
part of his regiment or at least a por- 
tion of the attacking column, sought to 
join them in the anticipated capture of 
a gun near the flag-staff which was 
particularly annoying and fatal to the 
column, but upon getting near enough 
to distinguish persons in the dark 
found his supposed friends to be ene- 
mies, and in attempting to flee from 
them was driven into the creek and 
captured, and immediately taken in- 
tothe fort. The regiment was order- 
ed to halt by Col. Jackson, and failed 
to advance to the fort, and was finally 
withdrawn under orders from Gen. 
Strong. The failure was attributable to 
no soldier in the regiment, every man 
would have gallantly followed any 
commander who would have led him. 
This is due to the credit of as gallant a 
regiment as ever took the field. The 
casualties reported weres 5 killed, wound- 
ed and missing, including the bravest 
of the brave, Adjutant Libby, killed 
while acting on the staff of Gen. Strong, 
as A. A. G., and Col. Jackson, captains 
Ayer and Jackson, and Lieut Button 
wounded, and Lieut.-Col. Bedel, miss- 
ing. Onthe 2tst of July Col. Jackson 
left the regiment for New Hampshire, 
to bring out conscripts or drafted men 
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for the regiment, and did not return to 
it till Jan. 20, 1864. Maj. Plimpton 
had been detailed as assistant to the 
Inspector-General of the Department, 
and assigned to Gen. Strong’s staff 
before operations were commenced 
against Morris Island, and continued 
absent from the regiment on the staffs 
of Gens. Strong, Seymour and Terry, 
till it left Morris Island about the ist 
of March, 1864. Col. Jackson return- 
edto the regiment as stated above, and 
tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted Feb. 24. ‘Thus the regiment 
was virtually without a field officer from 
July 18th, 1863 to March 1st, 1864, dur- 
ing some of the most trying times to 
troops in the siege of Charleston. 
Captain Clark went to New Hamp- 
shire with Col. Jackson, leaving the 
regiment in command of the ranking 
officer, Capt. Randlett. Co’s A and | 
were, for about two weeks, detailed on 
provost guard duty. It gallantly sus- 
tained its reputation in the siege of 
Wagner and Gregg, being in the ad- 
vanced trenches from July 18th to 
Sept. 7th as often as once in every three 
days, and was especially detailed, with 
two other regiments, on the 19th of 
August, for that duty ; participated in 
the attempted surprise of Fort Gregg, 
Sept. 5; was detailed to take the ad- 
vance in the contemplated assault on 
Wagner, Sept. 7, which the evacuation 
rendered unnecessary. Co’s. A and C 
were posted in Wagner, Sept. 7, and 
the balance of the regiment participat 
ed in the occupation of Gregg; sup- 
ported the 24th Mass. in a charge on 
the enemy’s rifle-pits, Aug. 25th, when 
it lost 18 in killed and wounded, It 
was detailed as provost guard on Morris 
Island, Sept. 24th. About Nov. 25th, 
roo men of the regiment participated 
in the contemplated surprise of Sum 
ter. Nov. 16, 215 recruits joined the 
regiment, under Col. Donohoe of the 
roth N. H., who was put on duty in 
command of the 3d N. H. and remain- 
ed in command about four weeks. 
Dec. 21st, 80 more recruits joined. 
In January, three companies were 
detailed to go to Broad and adjoining 
islands to cut wood, two companies for 
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duty in Fort Shaw, one company to 
remain in camp, and four companies to 
continue on provost guard duty. From 
Jan. rst to Mar. 2d, 270 men réenlisted, 
as veterans, and left for New Hampshire 
on thirty days’ furlough, under Capt. 
Randlett. Subsequent to the assault 
on Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863, and up 
to March 1, 1864, the casualties, so 
far as reported, amounted to thirty-two 
killed and wounded, including Capts. 
\yer and J. Libby, Jr., and Lieuts. 
Houghton and Edgerly, among the 
wounded. From the frequent changes 
in company commanders, the arduous 
character of the service, and other 
causes, many casualties were never 
rec orded. 

March rst, an order was issued that 
the regiment be mounted. It left 
Morris Island, under Maj. Plympton, for 
Hilton Head, immediately afterwards, 
and received its horses March 7, and 
was termed the 3d N. H. Mounted 
Infantry, the two flank companies being 
armed with Spencer’s repeating car- 
bines, and the balance of the compa- 
nies, with Springfield rifled muskets. It 
left for Jacksonville, Fla., April 1. 
Arriving there, Capt. Maxwell with four 


companies was ordered, on the 3d of 


\pril, to open communication with our 
troops at Pilatka, about one hundred 
miles up the river, and report to the 
commander of the post. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, over a strange 
road,across creeks, and through swamps, 
in three days. After remaining ther 
three days more, it was determined to 
evacuate the place, and Capt. Maxwell 
with his command, was sent out about 
ten miles up the river to skirmish with 
the enemy while the evacuation was 
progressing. Returning to Pilatka the 
same day, he immediately started for 
Jacksonville, and in three days reached 
that place, to find the balance of the 
regiment dismounted and under orders 
for Gloucester Point, Virginia. In 
executing his orders in this case, Capt. 
Maxwell entitled himself to much 
credit as a gallant officer and good 
soldier. Otherwise than this expedition 
to Pilatka, the regiment while in Flor- 
ida was principally engaged in outpost 
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duty, and desertions from among the 
recently joined substitutes became so 
frequent that the commander found it 
necessary to resort to a drum-head 
court martial, in one case, and execute 
the deserter on the spot, which summa- 
rily stopped all farther desertions at 
that point. ‘To fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Col. 
Jackson, commissions were issued, 
April 6, to Lieut.-Col. Bedel, then in 
prison, as colonel, Maj. Plympton 
as lieut.-colonel, and Capt. Randlett as 
major. The regiment left Jacksonville 
\pril 23, touched at Hilton Head 
April 26, and took steamer for Glouces- 
ter point, where it arrived April 28, and 
was joined by the veterans, who had 
returned from their furlough the day 
preceding. 

At Gloucester point, the regiment 
was brigaded with the 7th N. H., and 
6th and 7th Conn., under Col., after- 
terwards General, Hawley, and left, 
Mar. 4, with thirty-one officers and 
eight hundred and fifty men, and land- 
ed at Bermuda Hundreds, May 6. 
From this time till Jan. 3, 1865, the 
regiment was engaged in the campaign 
against Richmond and _ Petersburg, 
which for its sanguinary battles, the 
amount of labor required of the troops 
engaged, and the indomitable _perse- 
verance with which it was prosecuted 
to final success, stands unprecedented 
in history. It is almost fame enough, 
for a soldier to be able to say that he 
belonged to a regiment which partici- 
pated in that campaign. The 3d N. 
H., of Hawley’s brigade, became noted 
for gallantry and efficiency. Under 
Lieut.-Col. Plympton it was engaged 
with slight loss in action at Chester 
Station, May g. It was sent to the 
left and rear of a new fort, one of the 
advanced defences of Fort Darling, 
near Drury’s Bluff, on the 13th of 
May, and was repulsed with heavy loss, 
including Capt. Ela, killed, Maj. Rand- 
lett, Adj. Copp, Lieut. Hazen, and 
acting Lieut. Robinson, wounded—the 
latter mortally. Capt. Ela was one of 
the most promising officers of the 
regiment, young, but gallant and brave 
to a fault, conspicuous for integrity, 
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the soul of honor, in his death the 
regiment suffered an irreparable loss. 
The demonstration of the regiment 
caused the evacuation of the fort 
immediately after the repulse, and the 
regiment slept on the field of battle. 
Itwas moved the next day under the guns 
of Fort Darling, was on picket duty 
from the night of the 14th to the night 
of the 15th with a loss of about twenty- 
five men, it was ordered to the front on 
the morning of the 16th to make a 
charge, but the enemy having made a 
charge upon the 18th corps and driven 
it in, the order to charge was counter- 
manded and the order to fall back 
substituted. This was executed in 
regular order, the regiment leading off 
and falling back three hundred yards, 
where it was halted for the rest of the 
brigade to come up. The 7th Conn. 
was the last to leave the front, it was 
short of amunition and closely pressed 
by the enemy, the 3d was ordered back 
to check the enemy and did so most 
effectually, and not only did that but 
drove them back and re-occupied all 
the lost ground ; but for this check, 
there was iminent danger that the 
enemy would capture all the artillery 
of the division. After the artillery was 
withdrawn out of danger, the regiment 
fell back and joined the rest of the 
brigade. The casualties were heavy, 
Capt. Ayer and Lieut. Button being 
killed, and Capt. Wadsworth wounded. 
Capt. Ayer was unequalled in his ardent 
desire to do his whole duty, a strict 
disciplinarian, courageous and daring 
even to recklessness. ‘The regiment 
was in the action on the picket line near 
Bermuda Hundreds, May 18, losing 
about twenty men. Remained on duty 
at Bermuda Hundreds, till June 2d, when 
the 7th Conn., on picket, were attacked, 
about one hundred and fifty captured, 
and the balance driven into camp ; the 3d 
N. H. were ordered to retake the line ; 
in doing so, it was halted when within 
about one hundred yards of the line, and 
Capt. Maxwell ordered to select one 
hundred men from the regiment and 
make the charge ; this was gallantly done 
with a capture of some one hundred 
and fifty of the enemy, and the re- 
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occupation of the 


and 
rifle pits of the brigade, with a loss of 


picket line 


but ten men killed and wounded. 
June goth, left camp and crossed the 
Appommatox in the advance on Pet- 
ersburg under Gen. Gilmore ; attack 
was not made, and returned to camp 
same day, having marched 25 miles. 
June 16, the enemy having left the 
line in front of Bermuda Hundreds, two 
divisions were ordered to the front to 
make a reconnoissance, the regiment 
being in the first division which took 
the advance. When the regiment had 
approached the turn-pike, the skirmish- 
ers became engaged, and Capt. Max- 
well was ordered to take two companies 
and, if possible, march to the turnpike 
and deploy as skirmishers. He had 
proceeded but a short distance when it 
was ascertained that the enemy was 
approaching, and presently made his 
appearance, with three stands of colors 
within three hundred yards, when ord- 
ers were given to commence firing. 
The command, being armed with 
Spencer’s repeating carbines, drove the 
enemy back three different times with 
great slaughter and slight loss to itself, 
and was then ordered to rejoin the 
main force. A movement to the rear 
was then commenced, the enemy fol- 
lowing in large force. When about three 
thousand yards from the old line, the 
regiment was ordered to the extreme 
right of the line, to check the advance 
of the enemy, and held its position about 
two hours with considerable loss, in- 
cluding Capt. Libby and Lieut. Tredick, 
wounded, the latter mortally. Orders 
were then received to fall back on the 
main force, and the movement com- 
menced in regular order, regiment by 
regiment. The regiment fell back 
beyond the main force and _ halted till 
all the rest had passed, and then receiv- 
ed a volley of musketry from the enemy, 
wounding a number including Capt. 
Maxwell. It then returned to camp at 
Bermuda Hundreds, where it remained 
till Aug. 14, with the exception of 
crossing the James to Wilcox’s Landing, 
June 25, to cover the crossing of 
Sheridan’s cavalry. From May 13 to 
June 19, inclusive, the regiment lost in 
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killed, wounded, and missing, 289 out 


of a total of 881, evidencing how 
sanguinary had been the engagements 
of the regiment in about one month’s 
time. While holding the lines at 
Bermuda Hundreds, its turn of duty 
came as often as once in every thre 
days, and it was generally turned out at 
three o’clock in the morning, every day, 
to remain till all danger of a surprise 
from the enemy for the day had passed. 

\ug. 14, crossed the James and took 


part in a reconnoissance, the next day 


recrossed the river and passed 
Deep Bottom, and again crossed at 
Strawberry Plains, and on the 16tl 
marched to Deep Run and participated 
in the charge on the enemy’s works at 





Flusser’s mills, resulting in carrying his 
lines and capturing many prisoners. 
Passed the lines, made a gallant charg 
upon the enemy, but it was found that 
his force and position precluded any 
farther progress in that direction. <A 
retreat was ordered and_ the cap 
tured lines reoceupied. The enemy 
followed to repossess his lost line, and 
was three successive times forced to 
retire with heavy loss. Subsequently the 
regiment was ordered to the rear. 
The casualties were ninety-three killed, 
wounded, and missing, including Lieut. 
Col. Plympton, killed, and Adj. Co 

Capt. Wadlia, and Lieuts. Eldr 
White, Lamprey, Ackerman, Douley, 
Giddings, and Atherton, wounded, the 
latter left on the field as dead. and 
taken prisoner. Again. the regiment 
proudly sustained its reputation for 
gallantry. It speaks creditably for the 
brave men whose term of three years’ 
service expired just one week after this 
battle. Two hundred and sixty of the 
surviving heroes were honorably mus 
tered out of the United States service, 
and left for home under Capt. Hough- 


ton, as a guard of honor to the war 


worn and tattered flag, the gift of the 
ladies of Hempstead Plains, in its 
transmittal to Concord—fit guard for 
such a memento! 

Aug. 24, crossed the Appomatox, 
and went on picket duty in trenches in 
front of Petersburg. About this time 
Maj. Randlett rejoined the regiment, 
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having been on leave of absence and 
detached service as provost marshal 
since he was wounded in action of May 
13. Recrossed the James, Sept. 29, 
and, with the jth Conn., advanced 
upon the enemy’s works at New Mark- 
et heights, and took possession of them, 
finding them evacuated, and the same 
day participated in a diversion towards 
Richmond, and approached within two 
miles of the city; then returned to 
Laurel Hill and threw up intrenchments 
bivouacked. Oct. 1, went on 


reconnoissance and skirmished towards 


and 


} 


hmond till in plain sight of the city 


Ri 
loss, one missing and one wounded. 
Was in action, Oct. 7,0n New Market 


road, and repul ed charge of the ene 





my with skirmish line alone, and threw 
up intrenchments and went into camp ; 
loss reported, twenty-five killed, wound- 


ed and missing, fourteen of the latter 


| 
taken prisoners. Supported 1st brigade, 
vision in action, Oct. 13, on the 
Darbytown road ; loss, one killed, two 
Participated in action on 
Charles city road, Oct. 27, and return- 
np ; loss, seventeen killed and 
wounded, including Capt. ‘Trickey, and 
Lieut. McCoy, wou Remained 
in camp till Nov. 4, a en participa 


ork harber,” 





where it suffered much for want of good 
1a sufficient supply of ra 
tions—desertions numerous—and_re- 


1ed to camp at Laurel Hill, Va., Nov. 


17, and went into winter quarters, and 





remained till Jan. 3d, 1865. From 
Oct. 1, 64, to the muster out of the 
regiment, about two hundred recruits 


were forwarded, principally in Decem 
ber, 1864, consisting of substitutes, 
bounty jumpers, and_ totally worthless 
apologies for soldiers, of whom nearly one 
half deserted after joining the regiment, 
not taking into account those deserting 
before they ever reached camp ; had 
the other half also deserted the general 
government would have been a gainer, 
as well as the regiment and the state. 
A few such characters were enough to 
demoralize any regiment, some of them 
were a disgrace to themselves, the reg- 
iment, the state, and United States. 
Acts of theirs should not be permitted 
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to detract from the well earned reputa- 
tion of the regiment, and the evidence of 
their ever having been members of the 
gallant 3d ought to be expunged from 
the record. 

Jan. 3, 1865, the brigade, under Col. 


Abbott, formed part of the second ex- 


pedition against Fort Fisher. All 
the available men of the regiment, 
numbering some one hundred and 


twenty-five carbines, accompanied the 
expedition, under Capt. Trickey, who 
was promoted to major Jan. 4, 1865, 
in place of Randlet, promoted to lieut.- 
colonel Oct. 12, 1864. Lieut.-Col. 
Randlett had been absent from the regi- 
ment on twenty days’ leave since Dec. 
24, 1864. The camp was kept up at 
Laurel Hill, Va., till some time in Feb- 
ruary. Maj. Trickey’s cammand land- 
ed at the head of Myrtle Sound, N. 
C., Jan. 13, and went on picket on 
right of Union line, facing Wilmington, 
where it remained till the morning of 
the 15th, when it was withdrawn from 
the line and rejoined the remainder of the 
brigade, and honorably and conspic- 
uously participated in the assault upon 
and capture of Fort Fisher and adjoin- 
ing works, that night. ‘This was decid- 
edly the strongest fort carried by storm 
by the Union troops during the rebel- 
lion, and the 3d N. H. may justly for- 
ever be proud of the share it took in 
its reduction. Its loss was the most 
severe blow to the blockade running 
interest of the rebels, and was imme- 
diately felt from one extremity to the 
other of the so-called Confederate 
States, just as much as was the surpris- 
ing and unprecedented march of Sher- 
man. The command lost three killed 
and five wounded in the action and 
explosion which followed. It returned 
to the line of breastworks on Federal 
Point, facing Wilmington on the 16th 
and remained till Feb. 11, and then 
formed skirmish line in advance of the 
brigade in front of the enemy’s line 
at Sugar Loaf Hill, and captured the 
rifle pits and sixty-four prisoners with 
skirmish line alone, with loss of one 
killed and five wounded. Thesame day, 
took advance and skirmished within 
twenty yards of enemy’s main line and 
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at night withdrew to captured rifle pits. 
Next day, moved back and went into 
camp with brigade, where it remained 
till Feb. 19, when advance on Wil- 
mington was commenced. 

Lieut.-Col. Randlett, with that por- 
tion of the regiment which had re- 
mained at Laurel Hill, Va., joined the 
balance of the regiment in North Car- 
olina Feb. 17. The advance on Wil- 
mington was commenced Feb. 19. On 
the 22d it formed the skirmish line 
and occupied Wilmington, which had 
been abandoned by the enemy. Pass- 
ing through the city it again deployed 
as skirmishers and had a running fight 
to North East Ferry on the North 
East branch of Cape Fear river, dur- 
ing which the enemy was driven from 
the bridge across Smith’s Creek, be- 
tween one and two miles from Wil- 
mington, which he had fired, and saved 
the bridge and captured a pontoon 
bridge at North East Ferry, ten miles 
from Wilmington. Remained at North 
East Ferry till March 2, then returned 
to Wilmington. Lieut.-Col. Randlett 
was appointed provost marshall of Wil- 
mington, and nearly one half the regi- 
ment, officers and men, detailed on pro- 
vost gaurd duty ; the balance again fell 
under the command of Maj. Trickey, 
till the return-of Col. Bedel, April 11, 
1865. To the gallantry, energy, and 
soldierly qualities of Maj. ‘Trickey, the 
regiment was largely indebted for the 
preservation of dicipline and subord- 
ination, and considering the demoral- 
izing effects of details on provost duty 
and other extra duty, and the influx of 
substitutes and bounty jumpers, it was 
evident that to his indomitable will and 
perseverance the regiment was _ indebt- 
ed for the preservation of any organi- 
zation at all. In May a stand of na- 
tional colors was forwarded to the regi- 
ment by the state, with a record of the 
battles in which it had been engaged 
emblazoned upon it. ‘This was prized 
as an evidence of the gallantry, valor, 
and hard service of the regiment, but 
the love of the old flags, which had 
been proudly borne in the numerous 
battle fields, was still as strong as ever 
in the heart of every soldier who had 
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followed and fought under their tat- 
tered and riddled folds. 

June 3, Col. Bedel was ordered to 
proceed, with the regiment, and o« 
cupy the Post of Goldsboro, N. C. 
On the roth and rith, the 6th and 7th 
Conn., and 7th N. H. arrived at that 
post and reported to him. Col. Bedel 
remained in command of the post till 
the return of brevet Brig.-Gen. Abbott 
from New Hampshire, July 5, 1865. 
On the 20th of July, the regiment was 
mustered out of the service of the 
United States, and ordered to proceed 
to New Hampshire for final discharge 
and payment. It arrived at Concord 
July 28, with twenty-six officers and 
three hundred and twenty-four men ; 
was received by the governor and ad 
jutant-general of the state, who, with 
treasurer Sanborn and Gen. Donohoe, 
addressed the regiment in_ thrilling 
speeches, congratulating the survivors 
on their safe return and paying a just 
tribute to the memory of the many 
gallant officers and men who had sac- 
rificed their lives in their country’s 
Lieut.-Col. Randlett and Col. 
Bedel (appointed brigadier-general of 
the United States volunteers by brevet, 
July 22, for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vice, to rank as such from March 12, 
1865) responded forthe regiment. ‘The 
flags were then returned to the governor, 
and the regiment, after having partaken 
of a bountiful repast generously sup- 
plied, marched to its camp-ground 
south of the city, where the enlisted 
men were discharged and paid off 
Aug. 2, and the officers on the 3d and 
4th, and the 3d N. H. regiment of 
volunteers, equally distinguished for its 
orderly and soldierly conduct in its 
final discharge as for gallantry and 
valor in its many hard fought battles, 
ceased to exist except in the pages of 
history. 

During its four years’ service on the 
Atlantic coast in the states of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, it was engaged in 
the following seiges, battles, reconnois- 
sances, and skirmishes. 

Port Royal Harbor, S. C., Nov. 7, 
1861 ; Elba Island, Ga., March 7, 1862 ; 
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Bluffton, S. C., March 16, 1862; Je 


hossee, S. C., April 10, 14 and 17 
1862; James Island, S. C., June 8: 
862; Secessionvile, S. C., June 16: 
1862; Pocotaligo, S. C., Oct. 22, 
1862; May River, Fla., Jan. 7, 1863 ; 
Stono Inlet, S. C., April 7, 1863 
Morris Island, S. C., July ro and 11, 
1863; Fort Wagner, S. C., July 18, 
1863; siege of Wagner and capture 
of Gregg, S.C., July 18 to Sept. 


7s 
1563 ; 7> 
1863, to March 1, 
April 4, 1864 ; 


siege of Sumter, S. C., Sept. 
1864; Pilatka, Fla., 
Chester Station, Va., 
May 9, 1864; Drury’s Bluff, Va., May 
to 16, 1864; Bermuda Hundreds, 
1., May 18,1864 ; Wier Bottom Church, 
1., June 1864: Petersburg, Va., 
9g, 1864; Hatcher’s Run, Va., 
June 16, 1864; Flussel’s Mills, Va., 
Aug. 16, 1864; sie of Petersburg, 
Va., Aug. 24 to Sept. 29, 1564 ; New 
Market Heights, Va., Sept. 29, 1864 ; 
demonstration towards Richmond, Va., 
Sept. 29 and Oct. 1, 1864; New Mar- 
ket road, Va., Oct. 1864; Darby- 
town road, Va., Oct. 13, 1864 ; Charles 
City road, Va., Oct. 27, 1864; 
dition to New York, N. 
1864; Fort Fisher, N. y 15, 
1865; Sugar Loaf Hill, N. C., Feb. 
11, 1865 ; Wilmington, Smith’s Creek, 
and North East Ferry, N. C., Feb. 22 
1865. In addition 


> 
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1. 
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V: 2; 
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3: 
expe- 

Y., Nov. 4, 
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to the above the 
surprise and loss of company H, forty- 
two in all, on Pinkney Island, Aug. 21, 
1862, is worthy of mention in the 
record. 

During its term of service the regi- 
ment had on its rolls 1717 enlisted 
men, including 44 non-commissioned 
staff and band, and tor officers, mak- 


ing an aggregate of 1818, of whom 
190 were kilied in battle or died of 
wounds; 137 died of disease; 196 


deserted ; 740 discharged (300 by ex- 
piration of term and 440 by reason of 
disability, &c.) ; 52 transferred ; 6 re- 
jected ; dismissed; 3 executed 
(shot) ; and 6 missing in action and 
not known whether killed, prisoners, or 
deserters, ‘Two hundred and seventy 
of the original regiment reénlisted in 
January and February, 1864, and are 
taken into account but once in the 
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aggregate of 1818; the casualities in 


wounded and _ prisoners 487 
wounded and g1 prisoners. Nearly 
all the prisoness taken subsequent to 
the surprise of company H_ languished 
and died of starvation in Southern 
prison pens.* 

The roll of honor, comprising officers 
killed in battle and dying of wounds, is 
follows: Lieut.-Col. Plimpton ; 
Captains Carleton, Ela and Ayer ; Adj. 
Libby ; First Lieutenants Button and 
Lamprey ; Second-Lieutenants Scruton, 
Wiggin, Robinson, ‘Tredick and Mor- 
rill. Died of disease, Surgeon Buz- 
zell, First-Lieut. Thompson and Sec 
ond- Lieut. Bryant. 

Noofficer, except Asst-Surgeon Burn- 
ham, was appointed from another regi- 
ment while it furnished 19 officers for 
other regiments including brevet Brig.- 
Gen. Donohoe. Out 1047 in the 
original organization, but two officers 
and one hundred and twenty-five men 
were present to be mustered out. 
Such a statement is a history in itself. 
Out of 1818 comprising the aggregate 
at any time belonging to the regiment, 
but twenty-six officers and three hundred 
and thirty-six enlisted men were present 
at final discharge and payment. 


were 


as 


of 


* To the exceilent corps of surgeons and assist- 


wnt surgeons attached to the regiment from its or- 
ganization to its disbandment, may be attributed 
the small number of deaths in the regiment; their 
moral and temperate habits, their integrity as gen 
tlemen, their skill as surgeons, and faithful and 
prompt attention to duty, rendered them conspic- 
uous. This was particularly the case with Sur 
geons Buzzell and Newhall, than whom no better 
surgeons belong to the army. 
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The regiment was frequently com- 
mended for gallantry by its brigade, 
division, and corp commanders. — It 
was identified with the roth army corps, 
and never failed cheertully to /o/ow its 
leader, or to go where ordered promptly 
and with a will. It never lost its colors 
or a battle flag in all its engagements, 
it claims, not that it excelled others in 
its losses or in the performanc e ol 
arduous duties, but that it did its whole 
duty unflinchingly in putting down a 
rebellion, which, during its existence, 
defied the laws of God, the laws of 
nations, the laws of the Union, and the 
laws of common humanity, and was 
characterized by plunder, piracy, rapine, 
murder, and starvation, before unheard 
of inthe history of the world. Had 
not patriotic men breasted the storm, 
and faced death on the field of battle 
and in the malaria of the climate, and 
the rebellion had still held out in the 
contest or succeeded in gaining its 
point, what a state of things would now 
obtain? Itis a subject for reflection 
for those who failed to do all in their 
power to crush it as summarily as pos 
sible. No member of the old 3d, who 
has done his duty, need reflect upon 
the result with aught but pleasure. 
May the soldiers with broken constitu 
tions, the maimed and crippled, the 
widows and orphans, receive that 
consideration from an enlarged and 
liberal public sentiment, which they so 
richly deserve, and God and 
prosper them. 


bless 


FAMILY RECORD. 


BY LEVI BARTLETT. 


The Rev. Samuel McClintock, pb. p., 
was born in Medford, Mass, May 1, 


1732; graduated at New Jersey College, 


751; ordained at Greenland, N. H., 
Nov. 3, 1756; died April 27, 1804, 


aged 71. Caleb Bartlett of Pembroke, 


N. H., married Betsey, a daughter of 
of Green- 
She was the mother of four 


Rev. S. McClintock, pb. b., 
land, N.H. 





sons, and seven daughters. ‘The late 
Hon. Richard Bartlett, of Concord, N. 
H., was the eldest child. For a num- 
ber of years he was a prominent lawyer 
and an active citizen of Concord; 
secretary of state, N. H., 1825-6-7-8 ; 
removed from Concord to New York, 
where he died many years ago. 
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BLOSSOM HILL. 


BLOSSOM HILL. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


low stillit is! ‘There*s just a hint of breeze 
Knough to stir the shadows at our feet. 

And send a drowsy rustling through the trees 
While all the land rests in a calm. complete. 


The city’s tumult cannot reach us here: 

Its shaded streets seem but long lines of green, 
Above the prisou-chimney, dark and drear. 

A lazy line of curling smoke is seen. 


The distant hills. that hedge the landscape round, 
Are clearly marked against the tranquil sky: 

And through the vale between, with muffled sound, 
Like living things. the trains go crawling by. 


Robins and sparrows, at the fountain’s brink. 

Flash their bright wings beneath the falling spray: 
The chickadee’s clear accents seem to sink 

In softened cadence on the air, to-day. 


A startled squirrel leaps. in frisky grace. 

From off the sculptured stone, as we draw neal 
To seek his nest’s low shelter at its base 

With more of shyness in his looks than fear. 


We walk with quiet tread the winding ways. 
Reading familiar names on every hand; 

While forms we knew and loved. in other days. 
In fancy come to us—a silent band! 


A few feet down we know their bodies lie. 
And yet the heavens seem not so far as they! 
Their paths are hidden now from mortal eye. 
And mysteries enshroud the darksome way. 


Peace, foolish heart! Why do you throb and beat 
At thought of that last change—from life to death? 
Is earth so fair, is human life so sweet, 
You thus should cling to this uncertain breath? 


Oh! earth is fair—but o'er its brightest sky 

The black clouds gather. and fierce tempests rage: 
Oh! life is sweet—but its best treasures fly. 

And pain and sin dark line its every page. 


Worried by toil and care; with grief oppressed- 
Is not life’s good o’er-balanced by its ill? 

O heart, there'll come sweet peace and perfect rest. 
When we lie down, at last, at Blossom Hill. 
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Hf, WITH A 
OF THE TOWN. 


BY GEORGI 


More than twenty years ago there 
were one hundred and eighteen towns 
and counties in the United States 
called Washington ; but among them 
all, including those which have since 
been added, I dare venture to say that 
there is not one surpassing in rural 
beauty our own main village of that 
name, looking forth from its. sightly 
eminence among the granite hills of 
Sullivan County. 

Through the kindness of our friend 
and pastor, the Rev. Mr. Harrison, we 
lately made a visit to this town and 
gathered the material for the following 
biographical and historical sketch. In 
an easy-going buggy, drawn by the 
faithful *‘ Little Mollie,” we slowly as- 
cended the long mountain road from 
Lempster Pond, pausing at the “Bend” 
to get a cooling draught from the famous 
hill-side spring, to give our panting beast 
a brief rest, and to once more behold 
with admiring eyes the broad-spread 
landscape robed in its summer lovli- 
ness. 

The afternoon was warm, and the 
occasional rumble of distant thunder 
forewarned us of coming showers. 
Slowly and steadily we toiled to the 
summit, feasting our vision in the ever- 
widening prospect spread on our right, 
and in the deep, green valleys below. 
In the far distance the billow-shaped 
hills of Vermont extended for miles 
and miles ; between them, like a faithful 
sentinel, towered glorious old Ascutney. 
To the left and nearer home, rose the 
rugged hills of Marlow, Stoddard, Ac- 
worth, and Alstead, and the tall spires 
and gleaming roofs of several villages 
could be plainly discerned. A_back- 
ward glance showed us our own quiet 
little home, nestling at the mountain’s 
base, the church, hamlet, and Dodge’s 
pond gleaming like an opal, its surface 
white with water lilies. 


BANCROF I 


GRIFFITH, 


Ah! here we are at last, on the tip 
top of the mile-long hill, and now we 
go speeding on like an arrow, for we 
have a down grade extending along by a 
few pleasant farms, and then through 
a bush-bordered plain, and. still en 
through a pine-scented wood, till Pol 
lard’s hill is reached, and half-way up 
we pass the stone that marks the di- 
viding line, and are in Washington. 

Spying a bush by the wayside laden 
with the largest blueberries of the sea- 
son, we alight to gather them, while our 
gentle ‘ Mollie” crops the tender grass 
by the roadside. She deserves the 
privilege, for she has borne us from 
Lempster summit, now three miles dis- 
tant, at a spanking gait. On our right 
are the well-tilled fields of that genial 
bachelor, Charles Lowell; beyond is 
his flower-bordered cottage, and_ still 
farther on the new-mown acres of our 
thrifty friend, Fowler. We see a large 
team in his meadow lot, hastily loading 
the fragrant timothy ; and judge from 
the impatient exclamations of the 
driver and laborers, coupled with the 
nearer rumble of heavy thunder, that 
“a right smart’ down-pour of rain is near 
at hand. 

“Discretion” ever being “the better 
part of valor,” we make for our vehicle 
and again speed toward our destina- 
tion, less than a mile and a half away. 
Rounding the hillside that crowns the 
noble Fisher farm, the village and _ the 
beautiful panorama that surrounds it, 
burst upon our view. It lies upon 
the summit of the ridge which forms 
the water-shed between the Merrimack 
and Connecticut rivers. Upon one 
of its out-lying hills, is the residence 
of Mr. Joseph Safford, from whose 
roof on one side the water drips into 
Mellen pond, leading into the Ashuelot 
river, and from the other side into a 
tributary emptying into the Merrimack, 
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during every storm. Being twelve 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, a cool, delightful breeze blows 


here frequently through the summer 
months, and there is some peculiar, 
vitalizing element in the air which at 
once seems to benefit the constitution 
affected by city toil or heat, and rap 
idly restores it to health and cheerful 
ness. 

‘Tourists call it a summer paradise, 
and that distinguished author and di 
vine, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
is authority for the statement that but 
one other spot in New Hampshire ex 
it in Washington was 
formerly quite an important station on 
the turnpike from Vermont to Boston, 
but since the great net-work of rail 
roads have gradually monopolized the 
routes of travel, and the slower meth 
ods of teaming and staging have be- 
come almost unknown, the town has, 
in a measure, lost its olden prestige, 
still by no means has it been suffered 
to sink into obs« urity, for, according to 
its facilities, as much business 


cels scenery. 


is done 
here as in any other village of its size 
in this section. A large hosiery mill, 
established by Dea. Levi W. Hathon, 
a gentleman who has done as much to 
build up the prosperity of the town as 
any other citizen, is now in successful 
operation by Young and Brown. ‘There 
is also a large card-board manufactory, 
to which has recently been added 
shingle and clapboard machinery own- 
ed and run by another enterprising 
townsman, Mr. Geo. F. Fowler, and sev- 
eral saw, grist and other mills, all of 
which are constantly employed and 
paying well. All the houses are neatly 
kept up, several new ones have been 
built, and others enlarged and mod- 
ernized. Since the town has become 
an attractive resort for summer board- 
ers, the “Lovell House,” an excel- 
lent and very pleasantly located hotel, 
has been enlarged, and Mr. N. A. Lull, 
the merchant on the opposite side of 
the street, has added a large L to his 
residence, for the accomodation of city 
guests. 

Rattling down the sharp declivity, 
from whose summit we obtained a 
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view of the village that led to this 
digression, we pass the well-kept farm 
house and summer residence of Jabez 
Fisher, Esq., a well known and suc- 
cessful pork dealer at the West, and a 
ol Washington : past the beau 
ful and roomy mansion erected by this 


native 


gentleman on another portion of his 
estate, and reaching the extreme end 
of its main street, soon turn into the 
driveway, tidy and flower-bordered, 
that fronts the handsome cottage of 
our friend, Mr. Elbridge Bradford, one 
of the substantial residents of the 
town. We find on inquiry that the 


old homestead of Dea. Bailey, Wash 
in late « located 
on a lateral highway, nearly four miles 


vton’s ntenarian, Is 


€ 
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from the village, and as heavy clouds 
from all directions are rapidly tending 
towards us, indicating a succession of 


showers, we forego our contemplated 


visit to that place ; and while my tray 
elling companion accepts Mr. Brad 
fords hospitality, | push on atoot to 


glean such information as I desire. 


Since the above was written, we are 
happy to say that a correspondence 
with Mr. Jesse F. Bailev. a son of the 


deceased centenarian, who lives on the 
old farm, and carries it on, has elicited 
not only the full particulars of 
father’s life and death, but much valu 
able information regarding his native 
town. We are also indebted to Mr. 
S. W. Hurd for the loan of manuscript, 
prepared by him from the old town 
books; to the published sketch of 
Mr. Bailey in the Beston Journal; 
to Mrs. Safford, Mrs. Hurd, and others, 
for interesting scraps. 

It is a well known fact that agricul- 
tural employment is favorable to the 
duration of life; and the great major- 
ity, and almost the totality, of centen- 
arians, have followed this occupation. 
A fine illustration in point is given us 
in the life of SAMUEL PHILBRICK BalLey, 
which closed in serenity and peace 
after a sojourn on earth of one hun- 
dred years, four months, and fifteen 
days. Deacon Bailey was the first 
centenarian who has passed away in this 
state since Jan. 1, 1880, having died 
July 12th. The only death of this 





his 
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class in New Hampshire in 1879, was 
Mrs. Judith Beede, who died at ‘Tam- 
worth, at the age of one hundred and 
two years and thirteen days. We be- 
lieve that the oldest person now living, 
in the state, is Eunice R. Swett, of 
Belmont, who is one hundred and four. 

The subject of our sketch was born 
in Weare, N.H., February 27, 1780, 
and descended from a long-lived and 
patriotic ancestry. His grandfather, 
Ebenezer Bailey, lived to be ninety- 
seven years of age, and died in Massa- 
chusetts. His father, Jesse Bailey, 
was from Haverhill, Mass., and enlisted 
and served faithfully as a private in the 
Revolution in a company. stationed 
with troops at Roxbury, to watch the 
movements of the British regulars. 
He died in Weare, aged almost eighty- 
four. Samuel’s mother was Sarah Phil- 
brick, of Seabrook, who was ten years 
old when her family removed to Weare. 
This town has numbered two centena- 
rians, among its inhabitants,—Betsey 
Sargent dying in 1843, aged one hun- 
dred, and Frances Morse, passing away 
in .869, at the age of one hundred 
years and nine months. Mr. Bailey’s 
venerable mother went to her reward 
in her eighty-sixth year ; and her father, 
Samuel Philbrick, at the age of seventy- 
three. 

Young Samuel was brought up on a 
farm, and, also, learned to make boots 
He was given the benefit 
of the district school, and subsequently 
attended the academy at Deerfield for 
several terms. So well did he improve 
his scholastic chances, that he was in- 
vited to teach, and followed that pro- 
for several years. He was, 
also, a good singer, being frequently 
invited to lead in social and _ religious 
gatherings. He was the best penman 
in all the “country round,” and his 
services in this line were in frequent 
demand. He wrote aremarkably clear 
and good hand, even to the last days 
of his life. 

Mr. Bailey was first married in 1802, 
to Miss Betsey Balch, of New Boston, 
and the young couple moved to the 
town of Washington, in March of the 
following year, which place was after- 


and shoes. 
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ward their home till death. On their 
arrival, there was but one framed house 
at the now centre village, beside the 
old town building. His paternal grand 
father, Samuel Philbrick, owned a 
thousand land in this town, 
and, on account of the name, he gave 
a farm to his grandson, the late cen 
tenarian of whom we write. Among 
their few neighbors at that time, or 
shortly after, was Capt. Charles French, 
recently deceased at the age of ninety- 
five years and five month. ‘They lived 
side by side for more than seventy 
years, and were ever warm, life-long 
friends. On this spot, an upland track, 
ten miles from the railway station at 
Hillsboro’ Bridge, and about four miles 
from the center village of Washington, 
Mr. Bailey had raised, the previous 
year, the frame of his house and barn, 
and here he brought his young bride 
te commence house-keeping in their 
one completed room. Here, in the 
vigor of his early manhood, the settler 
felled the dark forests, made fences, 
and toiled in digging cellars and wells, 
to earn the means to finish his home. 
The buildings have always been kept 
in good repair, and though there are 
not many near neighbors, the location 
is very pleasant. The scenery is ex- 
tensive and impressive in all directions, 
including a rolling country, with the 
famous and beautiful form of Love- 
well’s Mountain, of which more anon, 
towering up less than three miles away, 
and in the near distance, Kearsarge, 
the lofty Monadnock, and the rugged 
hills of Francestown and Stoddard. 

As was the fashion in those days, 
which, by the way, never ought to 
have gone out of style among Ameri- 
can women, the fair Betsey, from time 
to time, presented her faithful husband 
with a bouncing boy or a rosy girl 
baby, and five of the “ olive plants,” 
that graced their table, lived to grow 
up. Mr. Bailey, who was always in- 
dustrious and economical, continued 
to prosper, and became a greatly re- 
spected citizen. His aim in life seems 


acres of 


to have been to secure a comfortable 
home, and to establish a character for 
honesty and pure integrity in whatever 

















position he might be placed. In his 
boyhood days, it was the custom to 
drink ardent spirits, and though hi 

had then occasionally partaken, very 

soon after his marriage, he became a 
teetotaler, and for more than eighty 

years he did good service for the tem 

pe rance Cause. He never used to 

bacco in any form, nor indulged in 
vaming. When a young man, he at 

tempted a model for perpetual motion, 
which was said to be as near perfect 
as any one’s. He was, for along time, 
deacon in a Christian church, not now 
in existance, in the adjoining town of 
“ Little Windsor.” In 1813, Mr. Bailey 
was called upon to mourn the loss of 
in exemplary and devoted wife, to 
whom he had become mucn attached. 
He married again, shortly after, his 
second and last wife, Miss Betsey Har- 
riman, of Henniker, by whom he had 
six more children. She survived till 
1867. Both of his companions were 
true and noble wives and mothers, and 
he often referred to his sixty-four years 
of wedded bliss with heartfelt gral 
tude. Mr. Bailey was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen for three 
years—in 1824, 25 and ’28—and was 
very exact and faithful in the discharge 
of his duties. 

\t the time of his death, Mr. Bailey 
had seven children living, one of whom, 
Jesse F., already referred to, remain- 
ing with his wife on the old farm 


the two taking most excellent care of 


the venerable centenarian. Mr. Bailey 
was, for a long time, deeply interested 
in Freemasonry, having been advanced 
to the sublime degree of Master Mason 
in Mount Vernon Lodge, of Washington, 
in November, 1818. He was secre- 
tary of that organization twenty-eight 
years, until its removal to Newport. 
For a number of years previous to 
his death, he was not able to labor, 
but for the twenty-nine years preceding 
his one hundredth birthday, there was 
but two days in which he was not up 
and dressed, and at his centennial cel 
ebration he said he had never had a 
physician but once, and then one was 
called as a surgeon to attend to a 
wound in his leg. 
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His centennial birthday celebration 
was a rare and very interesting event 
in the history of the town, and there 
were many very interesting incidents 

Among the great 
number who aided in the work, was a 


connected with it. 


son of the late Mr. French. He was 
very active in lending his assistance in 
preparing for the occasion. The 


weather was all that could be desired, 
and before noon the “centre” was 
actually overflowing with visitors. The 
crowd was the largest seen here since 
the dedication of the soldiers’ monument 
Oct. 16, 1867, and, by the way, Wash 


ston had the honor of erecting the 


= 6 


first shaft, to the m« mory of her fallen 


In 


heroes, in any town In the State, lor 
which she was warmly complimented 
by Governor Smyth, at the consecra 
tion. ‘This monument was raised Sept. 
7, 1867, and, on its four sides, in gilt 
letters, are the names of twelve of 
Washington’s fallen heroes. Ihe shaft 
is of the finest quality of Concord 
granite. 
tainment of guests from abroad were 


on an ample scale, food bei 


lhe provisions fo! the enter- 
g sup 
plied sufficient for a thousand persons. 
Mr. Bailey was at the village hotel ses 
eral hours in the morning, where hun 
dreds congratulated him. 

As the highly honored centenarian 
had been a Mason so long, it seemed 
very appropriate that the fraternity 
should join in celebrating the one hun 
dredth anniversary of the birth of so wor 
thyabrother. As was eminently proper, 
the lodge to which he belonged direct- 
ed the exercises. This—the Mount 
Vernon, of Newport—was established 
in 1803, and its first Worshipful Mas- 
ter was Hon. Joseph Healey, after- 
ward a member of Congress, and father 
of Hon. John P. Healey, of Boston. 
John Lewis was Master of the organ 
ization when Mr. Bailey was raised to 
the third degree in this town. 

Under a dispensation from the Grand 
Master, a lodge was opened in due 
form, at the town hall. A. S. Wait, 
of Newport, Past District Deputy 
Grand Master; Rev. Henry Powers, of 
Manchester, Grand Chaplain; Hon. 
Mason W. Tappan, of Bradford, Past 
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Grand Secretary, and many other dis- 
tinguished members being present. 

The fraternity, with their ladies, pre 
ceded by the Newport Cornet Band, 
Charles A. Puffer, leader, had pre 
viously, at * high twelve,” marched to 
Hotel Hall, and partaken of an excel- 
lent dinner, and afterward all others 
who wished were invited to the tables. 
The good people of the town shew 
not only their respect for the aged citi- 
zen, but also commendable generosity 
in providing, so liberally for the enter- 
tainment of all. 


The centénarian had a_ position of 


honor upon the platform, and it was 
. probably the first time a person of his 
age ever sat in a lodge in the state. 
‘The turnout of Freemasons was unex- 
pectedly large ; the lodges represented 
being Mount Vernon of Newport 
(Frank A. Rawson, Worshipful Master), 
St. Peters of Bradford, Pacific of Fran- 
cestown, St. Paul of Alstead, Doric of 
‘Tilton, Benevolent of Milford, Alte- 
mont of Peterboro’, Social Friends of 
Keene, Sussex of St. Stevens (N. B.), 
Golden Rule of Hinsdale, Athol Lodge 
of Massachusetts, Stanton Lodge of 
Illinois, Meridan of Franklin, Pythag- 
oras of Baltimore, Mt. Hiram of Clare- 
mont, Dorchester of Vergennes (Vt.), 
Harris of Warner, Harmony of Hills- 
boro’. Blazing Star of Concord, and 
Washington of Manchester. 

During’ the session of the lodge, it 
was voted that a committee to prepare 
resolutions should be raised, to con- 
sist of a representative from each or- 
ganization which had a delegation pres- 
ent. In forming this committee, there 
were fifteen organizations belonging in 
this state to respond. Subsequently, 
Worshipful Master Rawson announced 
that he desired every lodge, wherever 
located, to have a member on this 
committee, and thereupon organiza- 
tions from outside of New Hampshire, 
which chanced to be represented, be- 
gan to respond, and as the foreign 
lodges were called the enthusiasm was 
warm and hearty. 

William Welch responded for Sussex 
Lodge, of St. Stevens, N. B.; J.C. 
Kimball for Stanton Lodge, Illinois ; 
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W. A. Gregg tor Dorchester Lodge, 
Vergennes, Vt.; A. Stephenson for 
Pythagoras Lodge, Baltimore, Md. ; 
and Rev. Ira Bailey, a son of the cen 
tenarian, for the lodge at Athol, Mass, 
The last organization sent a series of 
fraternal resolutions in honor of the 
centennial Mason. Jast before the 
lodge was opened, there was found one 
aged gentleman, for whom no one 
present could vouch, and he retired, 
with two officers, for an examination, 
He soon returned, however, and was 
introduced to the Worshipful Master 
as a very bright Mason, and was greet 
ed with applause. ‘The brother then 
remarked that he had not been ina 
lodge before since 1849. Among the 
extremely interesting Masonic docu- 
ments that were brought into the lodge 
was the record book of the Mount 
Vernon organization, from its charter 
in 1803. In this old volume, which 
was hidden in a cellar during the anti- 
Masonic excitement, was found the 
minutes of the admission of Mr. Bailey 
to the lodge; and the records which 
Mr. Bailey himself, as secretary, kept 
for many years, were found intact and 
beautifully written out. 

After the transaction of business, the 
lodge was closed and the public admit- 
ted, who quickly filled the hall to over- 
flowing, and many were unable to enter. 
There was music, and then Grand 
Chaplain Powers delivered an eloquent 
address, very appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Next to Mr. Bailey, the oldest 
person present was the late venerable 
Capt. Charles French, then in his ninety- 
sixth year. He had a position of 
honor, beside the centenarian on the 
platform, during the public exercises. 
After the resolutions were passed, Mr. 
Bailey sang several verses of an ancient 
Masonic ode with a clear and firm 
voice, which was followed by the cap- 
tain, rising and dancing, with the old 
fashioned steps, in a manner so lively 
as to elicit vociferous applause. The 
way the captain cut the “ pigeon wing” 
is described as remarkable for one who 
only lacked five years of being a cen- 
tenarian himself. 

Jesse F, Bailey read an_ historical 
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poem, and resolutions complimentary 
to the guest of the day were passed. 
Mount Vernon Lodge presented an 
elegant chair to the centenarian, the 
address being made by Hon. Levi W. 
Barton, of Newport, and Adjutant 
General ‘Tappan responding for the 
recipient. A centennial ode, wi 
by Past Master M.-Harvey, of New 
port, was finely sung. An autograph 
album was given Mr. Bailey, and ad 
dresses were made by other prominent 
Toward the close of the 
public exercises, Lena Bailey, a little 
grand-child of the centenarian, only in 
her third year, went on to the stage, 
and going up to the side of her grand- 
father, patted his hand and showed 
him other modest but affectionate at 
teutions. ‘The little child was a daugh 
ter of Jesse F. Bailey, and, with her 
lovely, innocent face and flaxen_ hair, 
won many friends. 

As before stated, the late centena 
rian has seven children living, and | 
lost several by death. Of the latter 
one died in infancy, and three arrived 
at adult age. His children present 
were Rey. Mr. Bailey, of Athol, Mass., 
fifty-five years old; David H. Bailey, 
of Vineland, N. J., aged sixty-thi 
Daniel D. Bailey, of, Hillsboro’ Bric 
ged seventy-three; and Jesse F. 
Bailey, aged fifty-seven, with whom 
the old gentleman lived. The three 
children, who were not able to be pres 
ent were Gilman Bailey, of Hillsboro’ 
Bridge, seventy-five years old; Mrs. 
Cynthia Pike, of Windsor, aged sev 
enty-one ; and Alpha Bailey, of New 
Boston, aged sixty-one. ‘The only 
brother of the centenarian, Solomon 
Bailey, of Francestown, was in attend 
ance, and he was born in 1803. There 
were also present, three grand-children 
of the honored guest. An _ elegant 
bouquet of rare flowers was presented 
to Mr. Bailey by Francis Boardman 
and wife of Newport. ‘The choice 
selections of the band added much to 
the enjoyment of the day. It is a 
note-worthy circumstance that in 1873 
John McCrillis, of Goshen, reach- 
ed one hundred years, and the event 
was commemorated by a magnifi 
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tion. 
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All the exercises were exceedingly 
interesting, and lasted till a late hour 
in the afternoon. ‘There were also in 
] } 
ittendance Hon. S. L. Bowers and 


Dexter Richards of Newport, Senator 
Coolidge. Col. Frank H. Pierce and 
Robert C. Dickey of Hillsboro’, and 
Squires Gove of Weare, aged ninety, 
and who was made a Mason in 1816. 

Up to the day of his death. Mr. 


Bailey’s memory continued remarkably 


good ind jus previous to fh poothn 
rt L\ ie commiutt “< to memo;°ry 
sixty-four religious hymns. Being un 
ble to toil upon the farm in his later 
years, he took > ZW acrosuics as 
| ybbv and sa] sant wa rf pass ph 
his tim In th ist twel years of 
his life, he composed, as his son informs 
is, nearly two thousand verses of this 
kind which have been scattered into 
more than one half of the states and 
territories, and into a great many towns 


They are all of a religious tone and 
reveal the pure spirit that characterized 
the man. Several have been published. 
There lies before us a communication 
addressed to whom it may concern, 
and referring to the past and present 
condition of Washington, which ts very 
interesting as written by Mr. Bailey, ina 
bold and legible hand, only a few weeks 
before he died. We would like to 
make extracts trom it did space permit. 

The town of Washington has pre 
viously had three centenarians, at least, 
before Mr. Bailey, two of whom wert 
Amy Spaulding, dying in 1859, aged 
102, and Mary Brockway in 1872, aged 
ror. Charles Wright, who, a few weeks 
since, passed away at the age of 89, 
was a gentleman who enjoyed th 
execution of a hornpipe as well as a 
boy of sixteen, and who, to use his 
own expression, “smoked two-thirds 
of the time since he was 24.”’ There 
are stil 
Jabez Fisher, who is nearly Sq, with 
many good years of life in him yet 
to all appearances; and Captain 
Leonard Bradford, at the same age, 
fills in his spare time by the manufac- 
ture of butter and meat tubs, cutting the 


l several juite aged people here. 
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timber and preparing it himself, entirely 
by hand labor and making every part 
of the ware without glasses. Last year 
he made and sold $120 worth of butter 
tubs. Some of the adjoining places 
have known and still have instances of 
rare longevity, for in 1829, Greeley 
Jackson of Hillsboro,’ passed away at 
the age of in 1849, Elizabeth 
Grindle of Goshen, died, having seen 
104 years. There is still living in 
Lempster, Capt. Martin Beckwith in 
his rorst year and his cousin Candice 
Beckwith in her rooth year, of whom we 
wrote in a contribution to the Granite 
Monthly, published last month, and we 
might also mention Capt. Silas Noyes 
of the same town in his 83 vear, and 
who has sung in the choir of the church 
at East Lempster for 62 years ; he is 
still a picture of health and is able to 
do a fair day’s work. 

The first settlement within the bounds 
of the township, now known as Wash- 
ington, N. H., was made by twenty 
pioneers under Col. Reuben Kidder, 
in 1768, and to each he gave a grant 
of one hundred acres. About the first 
building in the place was the log cabin of 
Joseph Rounsevell, on what now 
known as Water street. Most of the 
earliest settlers came from Massachu- 
setts. Miss Sarah Shedd, the generous 
donor of the town library, and a well- 
remembered native of Washington, 
tells us in one of her poems that they 
arrived on horseback with most of their 
furniture strapped to their weary beasts, 
and their little stores packed in the 
ample saddle-bags. Of course the 
wives and children rode most of the 
way on the pillions. She speaks of 
some of the mothers as having sixécen 
children ! 

They pursued their lonely way, guided 
by newly spotted trees, and when a 
deep river was encountered, a tree was 
felled and the children and women folks 
in single file walked across after being 
bidden to “keep their balance true,” 
while the sturdy backwoodsmen plung- 
ed their horses into the stream and 
forded their way to the opposite side. 
The territory, comprising the village, 
“centre and east,” 
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was granted in 1775 
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by John Tufton Mason, under the name 
of ‘*Monadnock, No. 8,” or New 
Concord, to Capt. Peter Prescott, and 
thirty-two others of Concord, Mass., 
John Fox and three others of Littleton, 
Jonathan Hosmer and four others of 
Acton ; Wm. Rice, of Sudbury ; Aaron 
Willard, of Lancaster; John Buss, of 
Lunenburg, Wm. Boutwell, of Leomin- 
ster, Nathaniel Sawyer, of Lancaster, 
John and Peter Buckley, of Boston, 
and Robt. Fletcher, of Nottingham, 
all in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, and to Joseph Brown and ten 
others, all in the province of New 
Hampshire, to have and to hold by them 
and their heirs on the following terms 
and conditions :— 

ist. The town is to be divided into 
123 equal shares, to be drawn by lot in 
some open place, before the last day 
of Jan. 1775, and to be delivered to 
the proprietor’s clerk within thirty days 
of said drawing. One share for the 
first settled minister, one share to the 
ministry, and one share for the schools, 
these forever free of all charge. 

2nd. ‘That twenty more shares be 
reserved to Said grantors, their heirs 
and assigns forever free of all encumber- 
ance of settlement, tax, charge, or ex- 
pense, whatever, until improved by the 
owners or some one holding under 
them, respectively. 

3d. And there shall be within the 
term of ten years of the settlement a 
good and suitable meeting-house erect- 
ed and finished. 

4th. ‘There shall be within five 
years a comfortable dwelling house on 
fifty of said shares. 

5th. And lastly, that all white pine 
trees, growing on said tract, fit for mast- 
ing his Majesty’s Royal Navy, be and 
hereby are granted to His Majesty, his 
heirs and successors forever. 

The above instrument is duly signed 
and attested. 

Effort were made prior to 1768 to 
induce settlers to come to the wilder- 
ness of Monadnock, No. 8. Among 
the steps taken in this direction by the 
proprietors, that year, it was voted to 
give one hundred acres of land to any 
man who would put up a grist and saw 
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mill for the use of the inhabitants, 
fixing the pay for sawing at eight 
shillings per 1000, and the custom iry 
tolls for grinding. It was also, voted to 
give 264, 13s toward paying for the iron 
work for a mill, but it seems there was 
no one to undertake the work. 

Shortly after the first settlement, in 
1768, the name of the place was 
changed from Monadnock, No. 8, to 
Camden, but there has not been found 
any records pertaining to the town 
under that name until 1776, when 
the inhabitants petitioned the as 
sembly for an act of incorporation, 
which was granted, and the name was 
changed to Washington. We find that 
Mr. Archibald White was authorized to 
call the first town meeting, forthe choice 
of town officers, and the date for such 
meeting was fixed for Feb. 10, 17 
The following board was chosen ; Joseph 
Rounsevell, Moderator ; John Safford, 
Town Clerk; John Safford, Ephraim 
Severance, Archibald White, Select- 
men ; Jacob Burbank, Collector. 

At this time, the town government 
may be said to have been fairly set in 
motion. Among the incidents, worthy 
of mention is the fact that for a num 
ber of years, the town voted not to pay 
their officers, and they found as many 
willing to bear the burdens of office 
then as now. Any person liable to 
become a town charge was warned to 
leave the place within fourteen days, 
and our forefathers thereby relieved 
themselves of all liability for their 
maintenance. ‘There are now on file 
in the town clerk’s office, at Washing 
ton, six old warrants that were used for 
this purpose. Mr. Robert Proctor and 
Elizabeth, his wife, were two of the 
victims of this old law; they were 
warned to leave town May 28, 1788. 
This unpleasant method was changed 
soon after to that now in use,—drop- 
ping from the tax list. 

Nov. 21, 1786, it was voted not to 
have any paper money at any rave, 21 
to 5,—no inflation in those days! 
May 7, 1787, a committee was chosen 
to lay out a common of two acres at 
the middle of the town, and to procure 
a deed of said land of Joseph Roun- 


ii 
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sevell, Esq., for the use of this town 
forever. 

In 1758, the town voted to build the 
first school house. Three thousand 
pounds were raised to build highways, 
and the record says that each man la 
boring thereon shall be paid six pounds 
per day, from April 1 to Oct. 1, and 
four pounds, sixteen shil 
of the year. Grand wages or else 
some mistake in the record! Aug. 13, 
1779,, it was voted to accept of four 
acres of land from Joseph Rounsevell, 
tor building purposes. The grant was 
staked and an adjournment made to 
the house of Abner Sampson, and then 


lings the rest 


and there it was voted to build a 


meeting-house, the north-eastern cor 
ner of which should be placed in the 
spot where stake was driven. The 
following September, a committee was 


chosen to make proposals to the Rev. 
George Leslie to come and settle in 
Washington as a minister of the gospel, 


Va 


with a salary of fifty-five pounds, pi 
ble in rye at four shillings per bus 
corn at three shillings, beef at two and 
one half cents per pound, and pork at 
four cents per pound, with other eata 
bles and wearii ] 


i 
rates, and said Leslie when settled was 
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el, 
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apparel at equivalent 


. er ‘ 
to be entitled to two hundred acres of 


land, to him and_ his heirs forever. 


Their report was acce pted, and it was 
voted to build a meeting-house, fifty 


five by forty-five, and one thousand 
pounds was granted for the purpose. 
Fifteen pounds was paid per thousand 
feet for the pine lumber. ‘This build 
ing was erected, according to the man 
uscript of Miss Shedd, in 1789, under 
charge of “old Cummings,” who 

* Took his station on a log, 

And cried with all his might: 
‘Now, all together! Right up with it! 

It seems that this Cummings was 
wont to brag somewhat of his skill, for 
on this occasion he took the opportu 
nity to say 

“That every joint, he ever framed, 
He knew would pinch a hair.” 


It seems that the dav was a festal 


one. for a barrel of New England rum 
was purchased by the town to encour- 
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age the workmen at the “raising,” 
barrels and tubs of home-made beer 
were drank, and a great quantity of 
puddings, pumpkin pies. baked beans, 
and brown bread loaves were consumed, 
while “sweethearts and wives cheered 
with their words and smiles.” A junk- 
bottle followed up on the last rafter, 
* And there across the lofty ridge, 
Was drained of every drop,—” 

By whom deponent saith not. The 
timber put into this venerable edifice 
grew near Island pond, quite a distance 
from the centre of the town. David 
Leslie was the first sexton, chosen at a 
salary of three shillings, sixpence, for 
the first year,-—a very modest stipend. 
In 1794. it was voted, that the Rev. 
Mr. Leslie’s salary be paid in cash for 
the future. Let us hope that his par- 


ishroners had not fallen into the habit of 


drawing him musty hay, or giving him 
short weight or measure. We judge 
from the perusal of Miss Shedd’s man- 
uscript that the good parson was much 
liked, from the fact that he remained 
many years with this people, and all his 
children sleep in hallowed ground, within 
the town limits, save one. 

As early as 1778, a bounty of four 
pence was given for each blackbird’s 
head, and no swine were allowed in the 
public way. 

In 1790, by the recore of votes cast 
for representative to Congress, there 
appears to have been twenty-seven 
voters in town. 

The first tavern, or log cabin, was 
opened by one Sampson, and the first 
store was kept by ‘Tom Brown, “who 
sold both tape and pop,” near Mr. 
French’s tailoring rooms. Capt. Brock- 
way had the honor of building the 
lumber and grist mills that furnished 
the early settlers with indispensable 
commodities. 

The genial Harris was the first dis- 
ciple of Esculapius, who put in an 
appearance, and so well did he supply 
his pills and physic that he was allowed 
to remain in their midst for more than 
forty years. He had a very fascinating 
way of inviting children to eat his 
sugar-coated stuff, assuring them that 
he carried round sweets by the pound. 


The sanctity of the old box-pews kept 
all lawyers at a proper distance from 
the town. 

Among the well known citizens who 
helped a good cause with purse and 
influence was Squire Penniman, who 
‘buried not one talent in the ground.” 
He loaned the town one hundred 
pounds to help build the meeting-house, 
and also furnished the oil, paint, glass, 
and nails. He willed the public 
schools of Washington a sum of money, 
and during his lifetime acceptably filled 
all the offices in the gift of the town. 
Deacon Farnsworth, the father of six- 
teen promising children, was another 
well known townsman. He was very 
fond of his snuff and also loved to tell 
anecdotes. He astonished the natives 
once by asserting that he had captured 
sixty pounds of salmon in his boots ! 
Some of his bear stories were marvel- 
ous. Peace to his ashes, for’ none 
could hold a throng more attentively, 
or better sing a Christian song. 

Every place has some quaint char- 
acters, and others more or less noted 
for their peculiarities. Washington has 
not been behind in this respect. It 
once boasted of a lively old gent 
by the name of Spalding—* Plum Pud- 
ding Spalding ”—who was known to have 
eaten twelve pounds of substantial 
fodder at one meal. He was not 
particularly hungry at the time eith- 
er. His wife, so it was said, devoted a 
large share of her time in getting up 
johnny-cake for his delectation, an arti- 
cle of food that she could prepare with 
wonderful skill. Then there was a 
man by the name of Proctor, who sent 
a note to church, many years ago, to 
this effect : 

“A child is born, the mother safe, 
Praise God and him adore!” 

Then there was the martial Wright, 
who once cried to a bear that he en- 
countered in the woods: “ How do 
you dare to look a Afajor in the face.” 
That good old “ Azariah”’ somebody, 
also, who could pinch a nail in two! 
And 

* Deacon Farwell known to fame 
For hunting honey bees; 


Ifis form so lean, his zest so keen 
He'd scent them in the breeze.” 
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Preceptor Healey, of sainted mem 
ory. whose residence crowned the 
ighest hill, and who lived to see 
‘Hon.” prefixed to his name, will long 
be remembered. He and his much 
loved wife both exe mp jlified the beauty 
of the “golden rule.” ‘Then there 
was Deacon Burbank and his son 
Simon, who paid his marriage fee with 
a bushel of beans, the Barneys of 
‘Barney Hill,” Deacon Jaquith, 
had three sons all deacons. and 
id the honor of being the first one 
appointed in the old church ; and the 
clerk, whose name tradition giveth not, 
who cried the banns :” 


} 
who 


h 
who 


‘Hear ye, hear ve, hear ye, 
Waevieus inten ded ist vetween 
J. A.and Miss R. ©.” 


And now, before we forget it, let ussay, 
it is claimed that the first power loom 
used in the United States, was invented 
and put in operation at Washin 

N. H. 

At the present day, the thoroughfare 
of Washington inste: id of running along 
like most New England villages, in one 
continuous street, broadens out lake 
like around a delightful common, in the 
centre of which looms the beautiful 
monument, and into this wide 
street runs several tributary roads, 
dered by substantial, well-painted farm- 


eton, 


soldiers’ 


— 
vor- 


houses. The hills and mountains that 
encircle the miuin village, are not so 
near as to cramp and oppress the 
spectator with the feeling of their 
vicinity and size, the eye ranges for 
miles over undulating fields and pas 
tures, bright with the varied greens of 


of srubbery and herbage, and 
foliage of familiar trees, 
roll, like the 


the 
behind which 
waves of 


billowy the sea, 


the blue and purpling lines of far-off 


heights. It 
one 
pansiveness 


has been 
sense of 


truly said, that 
freedom and ex 
here, that our American 
rarely imparts, and that the 
Jandscapes around Washington remind 
one rather of some German or Italian 
valley than of the abrupt and rugged 
grandeur of New Hampshire. 

In the attraction of beautiful streams 
and lakes, Washington is especially 


> 


gets a 


scenery 
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rich, containing no less than twenty-one 
ponds, well stocked with pickerel, perch, 


black bass, pout, dace, and chub. 
Occasionally, the disciple of the gentle 
Walton secures a large trout, also. 
Every year, camping’ parties sojourn 
upon the shores of these Jakes, but 
though large quantities of fish are 


annui sally captured, the supply will never 


be exhausted. Half Moon pond 
is a magnificent sheet of water, 
covering about one hundred acres, and 
for fishing cannot be excelled by any 
body of water in the state. The 
scenery at and around the pond is 
exceedingly lovely. On one side is 
dened Read’s hill, which is owned by 
Warner Read, of Hollis, and is used as 


1 pasture by him. On the top of this 
hill is one of the largest and most 
thrifty sugar orchards in New England. 


Near by is Lovewell’s mountain of 
symetrical, cone-like shape,and three 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. This mountain was named 
from one Nehemlah Lovewell, who 
was a younger brother of Capt. 


John Lovewell, a 
colonial history. 


person well known in 
Young Lovewell was 
the first white man known to have as- 
cended to the crest of the mountain, 
and from him it derives its name. The 
view from the top is as good as from 
almost any spot in the state. As you 


stand on this elevation, westward may 
be plainly seen the Green Mountain 
range, and a little to the south the 
Ascutney and Cardigan giants ; north 
the White Mountain range, and a little 
to the east, old Kearsarge, with the 
hotel on its summit. Eastward, the 


highlands of Chester and Nottingham 
bound the vision, while near by respond 
in quiet beauty the Uncanoonucks, 
which are well known landmarks to 
every explorer. ‘Turning to the sout 

we can plainly see the Monadnock and 
Wachusetts Mountains, also, Saddleback 
and Mansfield, which are nearly sixty 
miles distant. With the exception of 
Monadnock and Kearsarge, ‘“ Love- 
well’s” is the highest mountain in 
southern New Hampshire. From its 
summit one can look into twelve differ- 
ent towns, and count fifteen ponds, and 
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nearly all of these bodies of water are 
situated in the town of Washington. 

It isa beautiful drive, from the vil- 
lage to Oak hill, and from there around 
Mellin’s pond, about a mile distant, and 
which is regarded by many as the prettiest 
pond in the state. One of the princi- 
pal points of interest at Oak hill is the 
lead mine, which is situated near the 
top of the hill, and from it is obtained 
a very good quality of plumbago, such 
as is used in mauufacturing lead pen- 
cils. 

A well known gentleman, who made 
the ascent of ‘ Lovewell’s mountain” 
last year, says, that for extent and variety, 
the view from its top approaches nearer 
to the Riga, one of the Alps, than any 
other mountain in the granite state. 

From the piazza of the “Lovell 
House,” the village hotel, which is 
overflowing with guests during the 
summer, a beautiful panorama is dis- 
closed, the prospect extending to most 
of the mountains mentioned, and to 
other famous elevations. 

The town has a well-selected stock 
of books, numbering over a thousand 
volumes, in its public library, which is 
constantly increasing. ‘lhis is a valua- 
ble gift from a native of Washington, 
Miss Sarah Shedd, a very estimable and 
talented lady, now deceased. 

The autumn brings good hunting in 
this vicinity, and those who are willing 
to endure the labor and disadvantages, 
which accompany berrying, will also 
find a wide field for this amusement. 

The first male child born in Wash- 
ington, was Eli Danforth, Oct. 27, 

773; first female, Lydia Proctor, 
Sept. 26, 1774; first death, Lucy 
Sampson, Sept. 5, 1777 ; first marriage, 
Ebenezer Spaulding, of Washington, 
and Anna Roundy, of Lempster, Jan- 
uary, 16, 1777. These are the first 
statistics of the kind recorded. 

The first frame house in the village 
was built by a Mr. Faxon, for a tavern, 
and this was the home of Hon. Joseph 
Healey, elsewhere referred to, who was 
twice elected to Congress, during John 
(. Adams’s administration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs, of Deering, 
gave a literary fund to establish an 
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academy in Washington, which was 
opened in 1849; the institution has 
been well managed, and is still in a 
flourishing condition. Miss Sarah 
Shedd, the donor of the Shedd Library, 
exhibited a great fondness for books, 
at an early age, and although her edu- 
cation was limited to the common 
schools, she made praiseworthy ad- 
vancement, and became a cultivated 
lady by her own efforts. She became, 
early in life,a very successful and much 
belovedteacher. Afterward she sought 
more lucrutive employment in the mills 
of the adjoining states, but still con- 
tinued her studies, and was _ proficient 
as an artist as well as a poetess. To 
her great credit be it said, she provid- 
ed an unfortunate mother with a com- 
fortable home for life, and was ever 
regarded, by all who knew her, as one 
of the most amiable and lovely char- 
acters that the town ever produced. 
Her free library, which was opened 
in 1869, now contains fourteen hun- 
dred volumes. Miss Shedd died in 
1867, at the age of fifty-four. 

The town has sent out several pro- 
fessional men, among whom were eight 
doctors, five lawyers, and five ministers. 
A word in regard to the rising and 
talented young men, who have gone 
from Washington. Jasper T. Goodwin 
graduated from Columbia College, N. 
Y., with the degree of A. B., in 1876, 
and was appointed tutor of mathemat- 
in the same institution on the 
recommendation of the faculty. He 
studied at the Law School in 1877, ’78 
and graduated with the degree of L 
L. D., and the next year was admitted 
to the New York bar. Early in his 
college career, Mr. Goodwin took great 
interest in physical culture, and 
rowed in Columbia’s winning crew at 
Saratoga in 1874, and was stroke and 
captain of the crew sent to England to 
compete with the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews in the summer of 1878; 
and Columbia—the American college 
he represented— was victorious. ‘This 
was the first race ever won in England 
by an American crew. Mr. Goodwin 
married Miss Carrie L. Greenleaf, of 
Washington. Mr, Edwin H. Fowler, 
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a graduate of the Chandler Scientific 


Department of Dartmouth, last year, 
competed for and obtained a prominent 
and lucrative situation in the U. 5. 
Coast Survey Department at the Capi 
tol. He is called a very superior 
draughtsman, and is highly esteemed 

Elbridge and Ira 
Bradford are also worthy sons of old 
Washington ; the first is a successful 
clergyman located at Amesbury, Mass. ; 
and the latter is a rising young lawyer 
now living in Augusta, Wisconsin. 
Elbridge married a sister of Mr. Good- 
win. Mr. Frank Greenleaf, now pur- 
suing his medical studies at Columbia 
college, is also a very promising young 
man, and we would be glad to mention 
others did space permit. 

From a manuscript written by Wash 
ington’s venerable centenarian, whose 
life we have sketched, we learn that at 
one time there were two ordained min 


by his superiors. 


isters, two lawyers, and thregphysicians 
at the centre village. The@ast village 
is very prettily located, and has an 


FOR OLD 





NEW ENGLAND. 


excellent water privilege. There are 
two churches, a rake factory, and sev- 
eral good sized lumber mills. ‘The 


farms in that portion of the town are 
well cultivated, arable, and remunera- 
tive, and the inhabitants will be found 
to be hospitable and intelligent. 

On the afternoon of our visit to 
Washington, there occurred several 


heavy showers in rapid succession, 
being the greatest rainfall of the season. 
A cyclone, or something having very 
much the shape of one, was driven by 
the wind toward the town, but fortunately 
its course was quite high in the air, and 
it burst before reaching the houses. 
There was quite a fall of large sized 
hailstones and the wind was violent, 
but at sunset one of the most magnifi- 
cent rainbows, with well defined reflec- 
tions, sprang from the great valley be- 
low and arched the town. A golde: 
glory filled the western skies, and we 
were permitted to return home with dry 
jackets and happy hearts. 


HURRAH FOR OLD NEW ENGLAND! 


BY W. P. CHAMBERLAIN.” 


This is our own, our native hom 
Tho* poor and rough she be, 
The home of many a noble soul, 
The birth-place of the free. 
We'll love her rocks and rivers 
“Pill death our quick blood stills. 
Hurrah for old New England! 
And her eloud-capped granite hills. 


CHORUS: 


Hurrah for old New England! 
And her cloud-capped granite hills. 
Hurrah for old New England! 
And her cloud-capped granite hills. 


Shall not the land tho® poor she be 
That gave a Webster birth, 
With pride, step forth to take her place 
With the mightiest of the earth? 
Then for his sake whose lofty fame 
Our farthest boundries fill, 
We'll shout for old New England! 
And her eloud-capped granite hills. 


Cnorus: Hurrah, &e. 


They tell us of our freezing clime. 
Our hard and rugged soil, 
Which hardly half repays us for 
Our spring-time care and toil: 
Yet gaily sings the merry boy 
As the homestead farm he tills, 
Hurrah for old New England! 
And her cloud-capped granite hills. 


Cnorus: Hurrah. &e. 


Others may seek the western clime, 
They say “tis passing fair. 
That sunny are its laughing skies 
And soft its balmy air; 
We'll linger round our childhood’s home, 
“Till age our warm blood chills. 
“Till we die in old New England, 
And sleep beneath her hills. 


Cuorus: Hurrah. &e. 
* The author of this popular song is a we Il-known 


citizen of Keene. He wrote it originally, * Hurrah 
for old New Hampshire,” ete.—Ep. 
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The city of Keene, the youngest in 
the state, the only city in the Connect- 
icut valley within New Hampshire, is 
the county seat of Cheshire county, of 
which it is nearly the geographical 
centre. 

By the old stage routes it was fifty- 
five miles from Concord, eighty miles 
from Boston ; by rail, it is ninety-two 
miles from Boston, and an indefinite 
distance from the capital of the state— 
the longest way round being the quick- 
est way there. 

It is the railroad centre of the south- 
western part of the state; the Ches- 
hire railroad connecting it with Wal- 
pole, Bellows Falls and Montreal, to 
the northwest ; the Ashuelot railroad, 
with Swanzey, Winchester, Hinsdale, 


Springfield and New York, to the 
southwest ; the Cheshire, with Marl- 


borough, Troy, Fitzwilliam, Worcester 
and Boston, to the southeast ; and the 
Manchester and Keene (when it is 
finally in operation), with Harrisville, 
Hillsborough, Concord and _ central 
New Hampshire. It was originally of 
symmetrical form, but its neighbors on 
the north and east have sadly inter- 
fered with its regularity of outline. It 
is now many-sided, preserving the gen- 
eral outline of a parallelogram, seven 
miles long east and west, six miles 
wide north and south. The Ashuelot 
river flows nearly through the centre 
of the territory. Looked at as a whole, 
the city seems to occupy the site of 
some ancient lake whose barriers, the 
surrounding hills, still preserve their 
form, except where the confined waters 
forced an outlet down the valley of the 
Ashuelot. The rich deposit of soil, of 
unknown depth, spread over the broad 
intervales of the town, confirm this 
theory. 

However, there is nothing stagnant 
in the village of to-day. ‘The village, 
or the city proper, is laid out with a 
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certain methodical irregularity. Cen- 
tral Square is the centre, to which five 
principal thoroughfares and ward bounds 
converge, while the city seems to have 
grown impartially in every direction. 

The commerce, churches, hotels and 
schools are centred here ; beyond are 
the elegant residences. As the circle 
widens, one comes to the more humble 
abode and cottage of the artizan, and 
still further away, on every hand, the 
establishments where the tireless in- 
dustry of the city is judiciously guided 
in the manufactures for which Keene 
is celebrated. 

This Central Square is a charming 
feature of this city, not from its extent 
but from its idea; it brings green 
sward and budding trees into the busi- 
ness centre. High aloft beneath the 
waving branches, a stately volunteer in 
bronze stands guard on a pedestal of 
massive granite. He commemorates 
the exploits and sacrifices of the city 
during the last great struggle for an 
undivided country. Close by, the city 
fathers have erected a fountain for 
man and beast, where water from the 
neighboring granite hills flows perpetu- 
ally. Looking to the south for a mile, 
an avenue extends, noble in width, 
level, hard, and shaded by over-hang- 
ing elms, meeting in an arch. Six 
lofty spires stand sentinels about ; fine 
business blocks surround the square. 

Grand old trees are on every street ; 
green grass is abundant and duly priz- 
ed; flowers are everywhere cultivated. 
The city is watered by an elaborate 
system of water works, lighted by gas, 
protected from fires by an efficient fire- 
department, guarded from malice and 
outrage by a vigilant police, governed 
by a paternal city government, taught 
in convenient school-houses, receives 
the higher branches in the most elabo- 
rate of high school buildings, is enter- 
tained in a spacious city hall, is guided 
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to heaven in the most beautiful of 
modern churches, trades in handsome 
stores, is served by handsome clerks, 
has no idle hands from necessity, is 
busy, is happy, is self satisfied, is de 
lightfully situated in summer and in 
winter, is altogether lovely, is an 47 
cadia—and more too ! 

Keene is the out-growth, the climax 
of the civilization of New England, 
the realization of the dreams of our 
ancestors who labored, struggled, and 
fought to plant in this new world mu 
nicipalities, republics, where equality 
should reign, where education should 
be universal, where pauperism should 
be left out, where life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness should be assured 
to every one, whatever his race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 
‘The patrician families of New Hamp- 
shire preserve their position and com- 
mand respect according to their de- 
serts. It seems strange, and arrogant, 
to assume that the most advanced idea 
of civilization in the world is typified 
in such a city as Keene; yet such is 
the fact. Outside of our northern 
states it has no counterpart. It has a 
population of 6,786; and a valuation, 
in 1879, of $8,059,326. 

Now, having considered the city as a 
whole, the reader is respectfully invited 
to take a strole back into forgotten 
years, about a century and a _ half, and 
get posted on the history of this charm- 
ing place. ‘Then more minute descrip- 
tion will be intelligible. 


HISTORY OF UPPER ASHUELOT. 


In 1733 the “Great and General 
Court’ of Massachusetts,. in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Belcher, voted into existence the 
township of Keene, under the name of 
Upper Ashuelot. Joseph _ Kellogg, 
Timothy Dwight, and William Chand- 
ler were appointed a committee to lay 
out the township, six miles square ; 
and in February of the following year, 
they made a return. The territory was 
declared to be a part of the county of 
Hampshire, and was considered within 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 

In September, 1734, Jeremiah Hall, 


Daniel Hoar, Seth Heaton, Elisha 
Root, Nathaniel Rockwood, Josiah 
Fisher, and William Puffer, proprietors 
or sons Of proprietors, visited the tract 
under the lead of Deacon Alexander, 
of Northfield, as a pilot. This was a 
bold adventure into the wilderness, 
twenty miles beyond the frontier. In 
1736, a saw-mill was erected, and at 
least one house ; and in the fall Nathan 
Blake, Seth Heaton, and William 
Smeed made preparations to pass the 
winter therein. Their provisions be- 
came exhausted, and they were obliged 
to return to the settlements and re- 
main until spring. 
lhe method of drawing their “rights’ 
by the proprietors accounts for the 
irregularity of the original plot ol 

town. In the order of their choice, 
each proprietor directed the survey of 


the 
Lic 


his hundred acres of upland, and the 
result was impossible geometrical figures 


leading to much after confusion. Mr. 
Morse, the fortunate drawer of the 
right to choose first, wisely located his 
“right” on the territory now oc upied 
compact portion of the city. 
10ugh at peace with the Indian 

the settlers were aware of their treach- 
erous character, and made _prepara- 


t 
} 


tions for resisting any sudden on- 
slaught, by the erection of a fort. This 
was ninety feet square, and contained 
two ovens, and two wells. It was built 
of hewn logs. ‘In the interior, next 
to the walls, were twenty barracks, 
each having one room. On the out- 
side, it was two stories high; in the 
inside, but one, the roof over the 
barracks sloping inwards. Inthe space 
above the barracks were loop-holes to 
fire from with muskets. ‘There were 
two watch-houses, one at the south- 
east corner, and one on the western 
side, each erected on four high posts 
set upright in the earth. And _ for 
greater safety the whole was surround- 
ed by pic kets.” 


In 1740 there were in the township 
the following land-owners : 
Rev. Jacob Bacon, Jeremiah Hall, Jr., 


Josiah Fisher, David Nims, 
Joseph Fisher, Timothy Puffer, 
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Nathan Blake, 
William Smeed, 
Seth Heaton, 
Joseph Ellis, 
Ebenezer Nims, 
Joseph Guild, 
Joseph Richardson, 
Isaac Clark, 
Edward Dale, 
Jeremiah Hall, 
Ebenezer Force, 
Daniel Haws, 
Amos Foster, 
Ebenezer Day, 
Beriah Maccaney, 
Jabez Hill, 


Obed Blake, 






Ebenezer Daniels, 
Nathan Fairbanks, 
John Bullard, 
David Foster, 

Sol. Richardson, 
Abner Ellis, 

Benj. Guild, 

Asa Richardson, 
Ebenezer Hill, 
Samuel Fisher, 
Ephraim Dorman, 
Timothy Sparhawk, 
Jona. Underwood, 
John Andrews, 
Samuel Smith, and 
Samuel Daniels. 


During this year, the dividing line 
between the colonies of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire was established, 
leaving Upper Ashuelot far inside of 
the latter state, in spite of the urgent 
resistance of the town to the royal de- 
cree. 

The young settlement was destined 
to receive a check in its prosperous 
growth, for in 1744 war was declared 
between England and France, and the 
whole frontier was in a state of excite- 
ment and alarm; to this was added 
the dread scourge of a throat distem- 
per, fatal in its attacks, which wrought 
sad havoc within the fort and consigned 
many to the grave. 

Deacon Josiah Fisher fell the first 
victim to the Indians, July 10, 1745. 
Early in the morning of the 23d of 
April of the following year, Ephraim 
Dorman was openly attacked near the 
settlement, but by a vigorous resistance 
made his escape to the fort. Mrs. 
Maccaney and John Bullard were less 


fortunate and perished during the as- 


sault. Mrs. Clark escaped capture by 
her agility, being closely pursued 


nearly to the gate. Nathan Blake was 
taken prisoner and carried to Canada, 
to be treated there with considerate 
kindness. His enforced visit with the 
red-men iormed quite a romantic inci- 
dent in that dreary war. He returned 
in safety and lived to recall his adven- 
tures to numerous descendants. In 
the spring of 1747, after an uncom- 
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fortable winter spent within the fort, 
the inhabitants resolved to abandon 
the settlement; and a strolling party 
of Indians soon after burnt all the 
buildings in the town, possibly with 
one or two exceptions. 

In 1749 a treaty of peace was made 
with the Indians, and in the following 
year the settlers made preparations to 
return to their deserted homesteads 
and rebuild. 


HISTORY OF KEENE. 


On the 11th of April, 1753, the pro- 
prietors obtained a charter for the 
township, previously granted by Massa- 
chusetts, from Governor Benning Went- 
worth, who immortalized the name of 
his friend, Sir Benjamin Keene, by be- 
stowing it upon the newly chartered 
town. 

During the next year, the Indians 
renewed their hostilities and necessi- 
tated the erection of a fort. In June, 
1755, Benjamin ‘Twitchell was cap- 
tured and carried to Canada, and died 
there. The savages were seen but 
twice afterwards in the vicinity, com- 
mitted no remarkable depredations, 
and so disappear from the annals of 
Keene. 

From this time onward, the growth 
of the town was steady. The first 
authentic enumeration of the inhabit- 
ants was taken October 7, 1767; there 
were 427 souls. 

In 1768 the town chose Josiah Wil- 
lard to represent it in the general as- 
sembly at Portsmouth. 

In 1770 the town was divided into 
four school districts. The next year 
it was made one of the shire towns of 
the new county of Cheshire, one of 
the five subdivisions of the province. 
The Inferior Court held its first session 
in October, i771, and the Superior 
Court in September, 1772. With the 
court came the first lawyer of whom 
any mention is made in the early rec- 
ords. 

In 1773 the foot company of Keene 
numbered one hundred and twenty-six, 
under command of Col. Josiah Wil- 
lard. ‘The alarm list, numbering forty- 
five, seems to have been made up of 











the older men, including many of the 
original settlers ; the selectmen of Keene, 
David Nims, Eliphalet Briggs, Jr., and 
Benjamin Hall, reported the following 
census for Keene, viz. : 


Unmarried men, from 16 to 60, 65 
Married men from 16 to 60, 5 
Boys, 16 years and under, 140 
Men, 60 years and upwards, 11 
Females, unmarried. 217 
Females, married, 105 
Widows, 10 
Male slaves, ] 

Total. O45 


In 1774 the town made preparations 
for war by the purchase of “ 
of good gun powder, 400 lbs. of lead, 
and 1200 flints,” raising “‘ twenty-four 
pounds, lawful money” for that pur- 
pose. 

October 17 of that year, Capt. Isaac 
Wyman and Lieut. ‘Timothy Ellis were 
chosen delegates to the county con- 
gress at Walpole. 

The battle of Lexington was fought 
on the 19th of April, 1775. ‘The news 
reached Keene one morning, and Capt. 
Dorman, in command of the militia, 
with the advice of Capt. Wyman, “sent 
expresses to every part of the town, 
notifying the inhabitants to meet, forth- 
with, on the green.”” Upon their meet- 
ing in the afternoon the citizens voted 
unanimously to raise a body of men 
to oppose the regulars. Capt. Wyman, 
already an old man, was chosen to 
command, and, under his direction, 
a troop of thirty volunteers was on 
hand at sunrise the next morning, fully 
equipped, and was led towards Con 
cord. On the 27th of April, Timothy 
Ellis was chosen a delegate to Exeter, 
and a member of the Provincial Con 
On the 7th of December the 


town, being without higher law, duly 


200 Ibs. 


gress. 


accepted a constitution and code of 


laws for their own government, which 
was in force until 1778. Its provisions 
were simple and to the point. It re 
quired no lawyer to elucidate. ‘Thomas 
Baker, Eliphalet Briggs, and Dan 


55° 
Guild were chosen a committee to 


judge and execute under the new law, 
and Elijah Blake, an officer, with duties 
like constable or sheriff, 
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Sent 


Resistance 


The Declaration of 
to the 
the committee of safety of the assembly 


weral ‘ r ¢} » } 
several towns of! the state Dy 


of New Hampshire, was signed in 
1776, by one hundred and three citi 
zens of the town—thirteen refusing to 


sign. Cel. Isaac Wyman was appoint 
ed a justice of the peace that year ; 


( 
and Capt. E 


committee of satety, 


iphalet Briggs, 
lving of 
pox, Jeremiah Stiles was chosen in his 
stead. 

ea re 


In 1777, at the battle of Benning 


Keene was represented by a 


ton, 


company 


or « ickly organized militia, among 
whon¥ were Maj. Ellis, Josiah Rich 
ardson, and Joshua |urant. 

Towards the close of the revolution 


Keene was much exercised | 


troy ersy in reg ird to the np- 
shire Grants, but maintained r al- 
legiane e to the old state. 

In 1786 Daniel Kingsbury and Jere- 
miah Stiles were selectmen: they re 


ported the number of inhabitants as 


1122 

In 1787 the “ New Hampshire Re 
corder,” the first paper issued in Keen 
appeared, printed by James D. Griffith 
The number of inhabitants in Keene 


in 1790, was 1314: the 





town had 


time of peace. 


growing prosperous in 


In 1792 the town voted to pure hase 
1 bell for the new meeting-house. Pe 
leg Sprague, Esq., and Judge New 
comb being actively interested. 


In that year “ the outskirts of Keen 
and the neighboring towns, were much 
infected with wolves,”’ Monadnock 
Mountain being their great resort. 


ints were organized, and, on 


Wolf h 


one occasion, the country ‘round assem- 


bled and routed them from their place 
of refuge. For many years there was 
but one church in town, at which the 


people from all quarters assembled on 
the Sabbath: and the itality of 
the village was t utmost. 
The building also served as a town-hall 
and court-house, until the erection of a 
new Sometimes the 


one. town-meet- 


ings were held in Ralston’s tavern, near 
the site of the “City Hotel.” 

In 1794 the town voted money for 
a larger hall, and authorized the pur- 





uw 
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chase of a town clock. Luther Smith 
was maker. During the year 1795, 
Asa Bullard was postmaster. His re- 
ceipts for the quarter ending March 31 
were $1.36, increasing during the next 
quarter to $4.49. ‘The mail-route was 
by the way of Portsmouth ; the deliv- 
ery once a week, although a_ public 
conveyance connected Keene with 
Boston by way of Leominster, and 
made the round trip every week. Jo- 
tham Johnson was proprietor. In 1796 
water was introduced into the village 
by Abijah Wilder from Beaver Brook. 
In 1798 Peleg Sprague was chosen a 
member of Congress. 

In 1800 the population of Keene 
was 1,645. Onthe 22d of February, 
memorial services were held in honor 
of General George Washington, con- 
sisting of “an instrumental dirge, 
prayer, vocal and instrumental music, 
an oration by Samuel West, Esq., a 
eulogy, succeeded by music, and a 
concluding prayer.” The places of 
business were closed and the concourse 
of people was large. 

Before 1800, nearly all the travel 
from Hanover and Haverhill to Boston 
passed through Keene. The opening 
of other turnpikes, about this time, 
withdrew much of it to a new channel. 
The Saint John’s block was built in 
1815. 

In 1820 the population of Keene 


had increased to 1895. ‘There were 
two meeting-houses, twelve  school- 


houses, six taverns, eight stores, nine 
saw-mills, four grist-mills, two clothing- 
mills, one carding machine, and one 
tannery, besides a printing-press and a 
book-store. Josiah Colony and Fran- 
cis Faulkner were then in active busi- 
ness. 

The business blocks now on the west 
side of the square were built between 
1822 and 1830. ‘The buildings on the 
north side were built in 1828, about 
the time the church was moved from 
its position on the common to its pres- 
ent site. John Prentiss was in his 
prime in those years, publishing the 
Sentinel, The Unitarian church was 
built in 1830. The Richardson House 
on West street, a hotel during the Rev- 
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olution, was standing in about the same 
condition at present. The Eagle 
Hotel was kept by Stephen Harrington, 
who was succeeded by his son Aseph., 

The old Ralston tavern was kept, 
years before, by an uncle of Salmon 
P. Chase. 

The Cheshire turnpike led from 
Charlestown and Walpole, through 
Keene to roy, thence on to Boston. 
Every morning, at four o’clock, the 
coach and four, or six, left Keene for 
the east. At times rival lines reduced 
the fare to one dollar. ‘The “ Safety 
and Dispatch line,” which made the 
trip to Boston in eight hours, was put 
on by Col. Whitcomb French, now 
living in Peterborough at a ripe old 
age. 

Jenjamin and James Cheney used 
to drive their four-in-hand. — Ester- 
brook was a famous driver. Bardwell 
brothers owned a line from Walpole to 
Keene. Capt. William Marsh was a 
noted whip. In those days freight was 
transported by six-horse teams, and 
the highway was teaming with the travel 
which now seeks the rail. Large 
droves of cattle, numbering many hun- 
dreds, wended their dusty way through 
the town, on their journey to Brighton. 
Since that time, 1830, the growth of 
the town has been steady. In 1833 
there was an exodus from the town to 
welcome Gen. Jackson at Concord ; 
that year the county jail was erected 
and about that time the Keene Acad- 
emy was built. The Cheshire House 
was built about 1837, replacing the 


as 


J? 
old Phenix, which was built in 1822. 
The site was that of the old “ Spar- 
hawk Tavern,” once kept by Dr. Ed- 
wards, father of Hon. Thomas M. 
Edwards. 

The City Hotel was built by Gen. 
James Wilson, about that time, and 
called ‘‘ The Workingmen’s Hotel,” 
afterwards “The Emerald House,” 
later “The Revere House,” taking its 
present name since the rebellion. The 
town-hall was built in 1848. 

In May, 1848, the Cheshire Railroad 
was opened from Fitchburg to Keene, 
and to Bellows Falls, Jan. 1, 1849. In 
1855 the population numbered 3,392. 
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SKETCH 
KEENE DURING THE REBELLION. 


When the news reached Keene that 
Fort Sumter had been fired upon, the 
citizens sprang to their arms, and al- 
most as quickly as their heroic ances 
tors prepared to meet the British, a 
company was organized and dispatched 
to Concord to join the first forces sent 
from New Hampshire. Captain Henry 
C. Handerson opened a_ recruiting 
office and volunteers flocked to the 
standard ; old men, young men and 
boys, fathers and sons, hastened to 
enlist. Company G, First New Hamp 
shire Volunteers, went out with Andrew 
J. Sargent, captain; Horace ‘Tl. H. 
Pierce, first lieutenant; and Charles 
H. Drummer, second _ lieutenant 
mostly recruited from Keene. During 
the war, the following companies went 
out from Keene in New Hampshire 
Volunteer regiments : 

Company A, second regiment: T. A. 

jarker, captain; Henry M. Metcalf, 
first lieutenant; Herbert B. ‘Titus, 
second lieutenant. 

Company F, fifth regiment : H. ‘IT. H. 
Pierce, captain; Moses W. Rand, first 
lieutenant; Samuel Quinn, second 
lieutenant. 

Company EF, sixth regiment: O. G. 
Dort, captain; John A. Cummings, 
first lieutenant ; Geo. H. Muchmore, 
second lieutenant. 

Company I, ninth regiment: John 
W. Babbitt, captain ; Jacob Green, first 
lieutenant ; Nelson N. Sawyer, second 
lieutenant. 

Company G., fourteenth regiment : 
Solon A. Carter, captain ; C. Frederick 
Webster, first lieutenant ; Spencer L. 
Bailey, second lieutenant. 

A considerable namber of the men 
of company Kk, third regiment, were 
also of Keene. This company was at 
first commanded by captain Henry 
C. Handerson, and lieutenants W. J. 
Butterfield and Samuel M. Smith. 
The changes incident to actual service 
gave to many of the officers above 
named, a higher rank at a latter date. 

The entire sixth regiment was 
organized at Keene, and was command- 
ed by Colonel Nelson Converse, who 
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was succeeded by Col. S. G. Griffin, 
afterwards major-general, and ranking 
officer of the New Hampshire volunteer 
force. ‘The sixth regiment saw its first 
service under Burnside in North Caro 
lina. It was afterwards in the army of 
the Potomac and participated in several 
of its heavy battles. Still later, it was 
sent to the West, and was engaged in 
operations in the vicinity of Vicksburg, 
and Jacksonville, Mississippi. 

Major Edward E. Sturtevant, of the 
fifth regiment, who was killed at the 
battle of Fredricksburg, was of Keene. 
He was the first man to enlist in the 
state. 

In company with a Keene veteran, 
I read over the Adjutant-General’s 
Reports, and give below a short 
account of some of the brave men 
who went out from Keene to devote 
even life itself to their country’s cause. 
The work of classifying and arranging 
will devolve on some future historian. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 
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Capt. Henry N. Metcalf, of the 
second regiment, was killed at Gettys- 
burg. 
Albert W. Heaton, died of wounds, 
May 25, 1862. 

Wm. H. Hodskins, died of wounds, 
July 25, 1862. 

George H. Muchmore, first lieuten- 
ant company E, sixth regiment, was 
killed at second Bull Run battle. 

J. Henry Jenks, sergeant-major, was 
killed at Cedar Creek, Oct. 19, 1864. 

Edward E. Sturtevant, major of the 
fifth regiment, was killed at the battle 
of Fredericksburg. 

Henry Holton, company A, third 
regiment, died at Keene, March 17, 
1863. 

John A. Drummer, company A, third 
regiment, died at Budd’s Ferry, Mary- 
land, Dec. 9, 1861. 

John G. Darling, company A, third 
regiment, died during the war. 

Henry White, died at Budd’s Ferry, 
Dec. 9, 1861. ; 

Clinton C. Cheney, corporal com- 
pany C, sixth regiment, died at Hat- 
teras Inlet, Feb. 26, 1862. 

Henry Flint, died Oct. 16, 1862. 






















George W. 
the sinking of 
Point,” Aug. 31, 
River.* 

Henry Sprague, first lieutenant com- 
pany F, ninth regiment, died at 
Cincinnati, Aug. 17, 1863. 


Marsh, was drowned on 
the steamer ‘ West 
1862, on the Potomac 


Charles D. Chase, corporal, died at 


Clinton, Mississippi, July 20, 1863. 


Frank J. Leverett, died at Paris, 
Kentucky, October 2, 1863. 
Edmund J. Perham, died at War- 


rington, Virginia, Oct. 26, 1862. 

Charles E. ‘Towns, died near Peters- 
burg, Feb. 20, 1865. 

Noble T. Dunn, died Sept. 8, 1864. 

Luther M. Parker, diced at Savannah, 
Georgia, June 30, 1865. 

Edwin Marvin, died at Offut’s cross- 
roads, Dec. 15, 1862. 

Elmer F. Dickinson,twenty-third Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, died of wounds, 
June 17, 1864. 

Henry W. Willard, died at Annapolis, 
Mar. 3, 1865. 

Charles J. Wilder, thirty-ninth Illi- 
nois Volunteers, killed in Virginia, Oct. 
13, 1864. 


SOLDIERS WHO HAVE DIED SINCE THE WAR, 


John A. Duren, first lieutenant com- 
pany I, fifth regiment, was captured at 
Cold Harbor, June 3, 1864; was one 
of the proprietors of the St. James 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., and died 
there since 1875. 

Horace T. H. Pierce, captain fifth 
regiment, died since 1875. 

Daniel W. ‘Trask, private fifth regi- 
ment, died soon after the war. 

Geo. H. Willard, private fifth regi- 
ment, died in Keene, in 1879. 

Capt. Geo. C. Starkweather, company 
F, sixth regiment, after the war studied 
law and was well established in Boston 
in practice. He died since 1870. 

Jacob Green, first lieutenant com- 
pany I, ninth regiment, died in Keene, 
about 1870. 

Nelson N. Sawyer, first lieutenant 
company I, ninth regiment, died since 
1870. 


* Maj. O. G. Dort’s wife and child, and Col. 
Charles Scott’s wife, of Pe.erborough, were lost 
at the same time. 
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Col. Robert Wilson, brother of Gen. 
James Wilson, died since the war. 

George D. Richardson, first lieuten 
ant company B, fourteenth regiment, 
died at the Sandwich Islands, 
1870. 

Henry M. Staples, chief musician, 
was killed, October, 1876. 

Charles E. Rugg, quartermaster 
sergeant, died since the war. 

Perley E. Balch, died about 1870. 

Hiram Barden, died about 1879. 

Norman A. Tuttle, sergeant-major 
first heavy artillery, died since 1870. 


since 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF KEENE VETERANS, 


Capt. Samuel F. 
Keene. 

Corporal Isaac W. Derby, who lost 
an arm at Bull Run, was honorably 
discharged, Aug. 25, 1862. In March, 
1863, he was independent candidate 
for register of deeds, and was elected. 

Warren H. Hurd, corporal company 
A, first regiment, was commissioned 
captain in the United States colored 
troops, Jan. 25, 1864 ; was promoted to 
major, and is now a banker in Kansas. 

Horace Joslin, wagoner, is a teamster 
in Keene. 

Col. Frank S. Fiske, went into service 
as major of the second regiment, and 
was promoted. He now holds an 
office in the Boston custom house. 
He married Anna, the daughter of Gen. 
James Wilson. His sister, Mary, is the 
widow of Flon. Thomas M. Edwards. 
His sister, Julia, is the wife of William 
Dinsmoor, son of Gov. Samuel Dins- 
moor, senior. 

Dr. Marshall L. Brown, was assistant 
surgeon of the sixth regiment. 

Lieut. Henry E. Hubbard, is now a 
brick-mason and builder in the city. 

Elisha Ayer, is a carpenter in Keene. 

Alfred Chase, is an alderman of the 
city of Nashua, and carries on a large 
market garden. 

Surgeon Wm. Henry Thayer, is now 
in successful practice in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

C. F. Webster, is a lawyer of Keene. 

James W. Russell, first lieutenant 
company E, fourteenth regiment, is 
captain company G, second regiment 


Holbrook liv es in 
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New Hampshire National Guard, and 
1member of the firm of J. R. Beal 
and Co., merchant tailors. 

Capt. John W. Sturtevant, company 
(, fourteenth regiment, is now of the 
firm of G. H. Tilden and Co., book 
sellers and stationers. He is in 
spector-general, with rank of _ briga- 
dier, of the New Hampshire National 
Guard. He was wounded, Sept. 19, 
1564. 

Capt. Ira Berry, was wounded Sept. 
19, 1864, at Winchester; is now a 
jeweler in Portland, Maine. 

Geo. A. Day, bandmaster, is now 
leader of the Hinsdale band. 

Serg’t Alvin R. Foster, is a contractor 
and builder in Keene. 

Geo. E. Hastings, private company 
I, ninth regiment, is proprietor of the 
City Hotel, Manchester. 

Private Edward M. Messinger, who 
was wounded Sept. 27, 1862, at Antie- 
tam, is now proprietor of Messinger’s 
eating saloon, on Broomfield street, 
Boston. 

Wm. H. Rand, sergeant, is now a 
congregational clergyman, settled in 
Maine. 

Wm. W. Ross, who lost a leg in the 
Wilderness, June 2, 1864, lives in 
Keene. 

Lieut. Jeremiah Lyford, is now at 
Long Branch, New Jersey. 

Private Joseph Doolittle is proprietor 
of the Winnecoette House at the 
“ Weirs.” 

Lieut. Thomas C. Edwards, first 
cavalry, son of Thomas M. Edwards, 
is now in business in Chicago. 

Lieut. Austin E. Howard, first heavy 
artillery, is now a foreman in the 
Cheshire railroad car shops. 

Samuel Nims, hospital steward, is 
in the United States postal service. 

Andrew R. Mason, paymaster’s 
clerk, United States navy, is proprietor 
of the Prospect house, in Chesterfield. 

Serg’t Joseph W. Briggs, is in busi 
ness in Chicago. 

Maj.-Gen. Simon G. Griffin, resides 
in Keene ; his biography will appear in 
the GRANITE MONTHLY in good time, in 
full. 

Maj. O. G. Dort lives in Keene, 
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Col. Solon A. Carter, is state treas 
urer. 

Col. J. W. Babbitt, is deputy sheriff 
of Cheshire county. 

It is estimated that Keene furnished 
six hundred men to the Union army, 
over one hundred of whom fell a 
sacrifice for their country. 

Keene has not been ungrateful to 
her heroes. She has generously raised 
a monument in the central square to 
perpetuate the memory of the fallen 
ones. In 1870, seven thousand dollars 
were appropriated to cover the expense. 
The monument consists of a finely 
wrought base and pedestal of granite, 
upon which stands the bronze figure 
of a soldier. ‘The inscription upon the 
brass tablet is as follows : 


KEENE 
WILL CHERISH IN PERPETUAL HONOK 
rik MEMORY OF HER SONS 
WHO FOUGHT FOR LIBERTY 
AND THE INTEGRITY OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 
Isdl 0 Is) 
THE HONOR 
OF THE HEROIC DEAD 
IS THE INSPIRATION Of} 
POSTERITY 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Just after the war the growth of the 
village was accelerated. In the course 
of about five years the town doubled 
in population, and the needs of the 
community demanded a city charter. 
Accordingly it was adopted and went 
into effect, Jan. 1, 1874, with Hon. 
Horatio Colony as first mayor. In 
led by Hon. Edward 
Farrar. Hon. Reuben Stewart went 
into office in 1878. ‘The present city 
government went into office Jan. 1, 
1S8So. j 

Hon. Horatio Kimball is mayor. 

Che aldermen are Charles F. Wilson, 
Cyrus Piper, Jason French, Norris G. 
Guernsey, and Edward B. Tarbell. 

I. C. Doolittle is city clerk. 

The common councilmen are Dexter 
W. Gilbert, president; Hiram Blake, 
James Spencer, Milton M. Parks, Jerry 
P. Wellman, James W. Russell, Charles 


1876 he was succeet 
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Albert O. 


W. Buckminster, 
George W. McDuffee, James H. Fisher, 
Geo. H. Richards, Charles W. Shedd, 
James H. Smith, Sylvanus A. Morse, 


Fiske, 


Henry Couillard. 
er is clerk. 

John T. Abbott is city solicitor ; 
Henry S. Martin, city treasurer ; John 
W. Babbitt, city marshal; Edwin O. 
Keith, constable, and city messenger ; 
Edward Farrar, police justice ; Gard- 
ner C. Hill, city physician ; Philander 
Howland, sexton; Daniel H. Sawyer, 
superintendent water works; John L. 
Butler, superintendent highways ; Lizzie 
M. Converse, librarian. 

The trustees of the public library are 
LD. W. Gilbert, Wm. P. Chamberlain, 
F. W. Hooper, Mrs. H. M. Hatch, 
Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert. and Miss Katie I. 
‘Tilden. 

The trustees of Woodland Cemetery 
are H. P. Muchmore, Elbridge Clark, 
and John G. Stone. 

The overseers of the poor are Wm. 
L. Davis, George Kingsbury, Hiram 
Stowell, Shubael White, and A. J. 
Aldrich. 

The health commissioners are Clark 
F. Rowell, Julius N. Morse, and John J. 
Holbrook. 

The chief engineer of the fire de- 
partment is Virgil A. Wright. 


James E. Parment- 


CHURCH HISTORY. 

‘The First Congregational Church of 
Keene was organized in 1738, with a 
membership of nineteen males. Rev. 
Jacob Bacon, the proprietors’ clerk, 
was ordained Oct. 18, and settled over 
the church. Mr. Bacon graduated at 
Harvard College in 173 The church 
was near the residence of Gen. Wilson, 
and was destroyed with the other build- 
ings in 1747. Mr. Bacon was dis- 
missed upon the evacuation of the 
town. In 1753, on the return of the 
settlers, the church was built on the 
common, and was occupied until 1786. 
when it was moved to the west and 
used as a court house ; it finally de- 
generated to a tenement house. In 
the same year Rev. Ezra Carpenter 
was settled ; he was born in Rehoboth, 
Mass., April 1, 1699; graduated at 
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Harvard College in 1720, and was set- 
tled in Hull for twenty-one years ; was 
minister of the united church in Keene 
and Swanzey about seven years, when 
the two churches separated and the 
church in Keene was reorganized with 
fourteen male members. Rev. Clement 
Sumner was ordained June 11, 1861 ; 
was a graduate of Yale, class of 1758 ; 
remained with the church for eleven 
years, when he was dismissed ; he died 
in Keene March 29, 1795. During 
the next five years, nineteen candidates 
made unsuccessful attempts to satisfy 
the church, Aaron Hall was 
unanimously invited, and was ordained 
Feb. 18, 1778. The church then em- 
braced seventy-seven members. He was 
a graduate of Yale, class of 1772. For 
thirty-seven years he ministered to the 
church and died Aug. 12, 1814, in his 
sixty-third year. Rev. David Oliphant, 
a graduate of Union College in 1809, 
of Andover Theological School in 
1814, was ordained May 24, 1815 ; 
and was dismissed in 1817. 

Rev. Z. S. Barstow, b. D., was or- 
dained July 1, 1818. He was born in 
September, 1790, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1813, receiving his 
degree of a. M. in 1816. For fifty 
years Dr. Barstow guided the church 
on its onward way, a man of great in- 
fluence in the community, resigning 
July 1, 1868, and dying March 1, 1873. 
The present pastor, Rev. Cyrus Rich- 
ardson, was born in Dracut, Mass., 
March 30, 1840; graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, class of 1865 ; gradu- 
ated at Andover in 1870, and was or- 
dained and settled in Plymouth. He 
was installed in Keene, July 10, 1873. 
The church has a membership of about 
three hundred and thirty, and is free 
from debt. The church edifice is on 
the north side of the square, and is of 
pleasing and graceful architecture. It 
once stood on the common, but was 
removed in 1828, and since then has 
been twice repaired. ‘The property is 
valued at $45,000. 

The Second Congregational Church 
was organized Oct. 16, 1867, with 
one hundred and twenty-three mem- 
bers. The building and organ cost 


Rev. 




















$35,000, and was completed, paid for, 
and dedicated Sept. 16, 1869, when 
Rev. Joseph Allen Leach, its present 
pastor, was installed. Mr. Leach is a 
native of Rockingham, Vermont ; born 
\pril 15, 1836; graduated at Amherst 
College in 1861; at Andover ‘Theo- 
logical School in 1864; was commis- 
sioned chaplain of the Nineteenth 
Regiment U. S. A., and first settled in 
Keene as a colleague of Dr. Barstow, 
at the close of the war. ‘There are 
three hundred and four members. 

The Baptist Church was organized 
with fourteen members in the west part 
of the town, in 1815, but was soon 
afterwards removed to the village. 
Among its pastors have been Rev. 
Mark Carpenter, Rev. John Peacock, 
Rev. Mr. Richardson, Rev. Gilbert 
Robbins, Rev. Leonard ‘Tracy, Rev. 
William N. Clark, p. p., and Rev. W. 
H. Eaton, p. p. The present edifice 
was built in 1874. The lot and _par- 
sonage cost $13,000; the building, 
$45,000. There are about one hun- 
dred and ninety members. 

The Unitarian Society was formed in 
1824, and the church was organized in 
1825, consisting of thirteen members. 
Rev. T. R. Sullivan, Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more, and Rev. W. O. White have been 
its pastors. 

The ‘Grace’ Methodist Church 
was organized in November, 1835, 
with a membership of thirty. The 


* present church edifice was built in 1869, 


at an expense of $40,000. The present 
pastor, Rev. Wm. Eakins, is a native of 
Ireland ; born April 15,1845 ; fitted for 
college at home ; came tothis country in 
1863 ; took a private collegiate course ; 
fitted for the ministry at Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, under the guidance of Rev. 
John McClintock, p. bp. ; was ordained 
by Bishop Simpson April 16, 1876; 
was settled over Baker Memorial 
Church in Concord from 1877 to 1879, 
when he was stationed at Keene. 
There are over three hundred mem- 
bers. 

The Saint James Episcopal Church 
has about one hundred members and 
property to the value of $40,000. 
Rev. Alexander B, Crawford is the 
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rector. He is the son of Dr. A. B. 
Crawford, of Michigan ; born July 27, 
1849 ; graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1876; at Berkeley Divinity School 
in 1879, and was ordained June 8 of 
that year. 

There is,also,a Universalist Church, 
an Advent Church, and a Roman 
Catholic Church. 

LAWYERS IN KEENE. 

The legal fraternity of Keene has 
taken high rank, not only in Cheshire 
county, but throughout the - state. 
Elijah Williams, a native of Deerfield, 
Mass., the first lawyer of whom record 
was made, settled in Keene in 1771. In 
1774, he offended the patriotic citizens 
in the vicinity by instituting a suit “in 
the King’s name.” A mob forced him 
to withdraw the suit. Soon after the 
battle of Lexington, he, with other 
tories, joined the British in Boston. 
At the close of the war, in 1784, 
Williams returned to Keene to settle 
the affairs of refugees, after which he 
went to Nova Scotia. II] health forced 
him to return to his native place, where 
he was buried with his ancestors. 

Hon. Daniel Newcomb is first men- 
tioned in the annals of Keene as a 
delegate to a county convention, held 
at Walpole, in 1780, of which he was 
clerk. He was born in Norton, Mass., 
in 1746 ; graduated at Harvard College, 
in 1768; settled in Keene, in 1778, 
and commenced to practice in 1783. 
In 1790, he was appointed chief judge 
of Cheshire county court. He was a 
justice of the superior court of judicature, 
from April 6, 1796,to 1798. In 1800, he 
was elected the first state senator from 
Keene, and resigned Nov. 21, of the 
same year. In 1805, he was again 
elected. He died July 14, 1818. His 
house, at the south end of Main street, 
is still known as the “* Judge Newcomb 
house.” It was mainly through his 
efforts, and those of Noah Cooke, that 
the first court house was built, in 1796. 

Hon. Peleg Sprague became promi- 
nent in Keene in 1792. He was born 
in Rochester, Mass., Dec. 10, 1756; 
graduated at Dartmouth College, 1787, 
and settled in Keene. He was elected 
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to Congress in 1797, to fill a vacancy, 
and was reélected in 1799. He was 
taken sick, resigned, returned, and died 
April 20, 1800. Hon. Peleg Sprague 
of Maine, is thought to have been his 
son.* 

Noah Cooke was admitted to prac- 
tice as an attorney, in 1784, and settled 
in Keene, in 1791. He lived on West 
street, and practiced in Keene until 


his death, Oct. 15, 1829, at the age of 


eighty. 

Hon. Samuel Dinsmoor was a native 
of Windham, born July 1, 1766. He 
was of the Londonderry-Scotch-Irish 
descent, great-grandson of John Dins- 
moor, one of the first settlers, grandson 
of Robert Dinsmoor, and son of Wil- 
liam Dinsmoor. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College, 1789; read law, 
and settled in Keene, in 1792. As a 
young man, he was especially interested 
in military affairs, and organized the 
Keene Light Infantry—one of the 
finest drilled and best equipped corps 
known under the old militia laws. In 
1808, he was appointed postmaster. 
In 1811, he was elected to Congress, 
and distinguished himself by favoring 
the war with Great Britain. On his 


return he was appointed collector of 


the direct tax, and afterwards was 
judge of probate. In 1821, he was 
elected a councillor. In 1823, he was 
the regular nominee for governor, but 
was defeated by Levi Woodbury on an 
independent ticket. In 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, he was elected governor. 
He died March 15, 1835. 

Hon. Samuel Hunt, afterwards mem- 
ber of Congress, was in practice in 
Keene, in 1794. In 1801, besides 
Daniel Newcomb and Samuel Dins- 
moor, Noah Cooke, David Forbes and 
Samuel West were practicing attorneys 
in Keene. 

Noah R. Cooke was a son of Noah 
Cooke, read law with his father, and 
practiced in Rindge, and afterwards in 
Keene. 

David Forbes, attorney-at-law, settled 
in Keene, in 1797, and died there in 
1815. He represented Keene in the 
levislature. 


* Dictionary of Congress. 
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Foster Alexander, a native of Win 
chester, graduated at Dartmouth Col 
lege, 1796, read law with Noah Cooke ; 
commenced to practice in his native 
town, but settled in Keene from about 
1810 to 1828. He afterwards died in 
Winchester. 

Lockhart Willard was in practice in 
Keene, in 1803. He was state senator 
from Keene, from 1806 to 1810, inclu- 
sive. 

Elijah Dunbar practiced in Keene, 
from 1806 till after 1830. 

Samuel Prescott, a native of West- 
ford, Mass.; graduated at’ Harvard 
College, 1799; taught the grammar 
school for a year; read law; was 
admitted ; settled in Chesterfield, and 
commenced to practice in Keene, in 
1808. About 1815, he went to New 
York, but finally returned to Keene, 
where he died. 

Seth Newcomb was admitted to 
practice, in 1809. 

E. Butterfield commenced to prac- 
tice in 1811 ; William Gordon, iv 1813. 

Hon. James Wilson settled in Keene 
in the practice of law, in 1815. He 
was the son of Maj. Robert Wilson of 
Peterborough, a Revolutionary soldier, 
and was born Aug. 16, 1766. He 
graduated at Harvard College, in 1789 ; 
read law with Judge Jeremiah Smith ; 
was admitted to the bar, in 1792, 
and settled in his native town. In 
1809, he was elected to Congress. He 
continued in active practice in Keene 
until 1823, when his son, Gen. James 
Wilson, succeeded to his business. He 
died Jan. 4, 1839. 

“Mr. Wilson was a good lawyer, 
understood the science of law thor- 
oughly, was a man of quick and clear 
perceptions, vigilant in the preparation 
of his cases, and managed them, be- 
fore the court and jury, with distin 
guished ability. He had but few 
superiors and not many equals in the 
state.’’* 

Joseph Buffum, Jr., commenced to 
practice in Keene, in 1816 In 1819, 
he was elected to Congress. 

Levi Chamberlain was born in 1788. 
He was a distinguished lawyer, tall, 








* History of leterborough. 
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stately, with elegant manners, genial, 
witty, and a prominent man in the 
community for many years. For many 
sessions he represented Keene at 
Concord. In 1829 and 1830, he was 
in the state senate from Iitzwilliam. 
In 1849, he was the whig candidate 
for governor; and in 1861, was a 
member of the Peace Congress. He 
died Aug. 31, 1868. 

Joel Parker graduated at Dartmouth 
College, 1811; was admitted to the 
bar, in Keene, in 1817 ; was appointed 
justice of the supreme court of judica 
ture from Jan. 8, 1833. He was chief 
justice from June 25, 1838, to June 24, 
1848. He was afterwards professor of 
law in Harvard University, for just twenty 
years, until 1868. He married the 
daughter of Elijah Parker. Judge 
Parker was born in Jaffrey, June 25, 
1795 ; he died in Cambridge, Aug. 17 
1875. 


oo 


In 1818, the profession of law in 
Keene was represented by Noah 
Cooke, Samuel Dinsmoor, Foster Alex- 
ander, Elijah Dunbar, Joseph Buffum, 
Jr., James Wilson, Levi Chamberlain, 
Elijah Parker, Joel Parker, Fr. Gard- 
ner, and Thomas M. Edwards. 

Elijah Parker was born in Cornish ; 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 
1806, and was a prominent lawyer 
in Keene, for many years. One of his 
sons is now a distinguished lawyer in 
Boston; the other, Prof. Henry E. 
Parker, is now one of the faculty at 
Dartmouth College. 

Hon. Thomas Mackie Edwards, the 
son of Doctor Thomas Edwards, 
was born in Providence, in 1795, but 
was brought to Keene by his parents at 
an early age. He fitted for college 


with Rev. John Sabine of Fitzwilliam ; 


graduated at Dartmouth College, 1813 : 


read law with Henry Hubbard, of 


Charlestown, and commenced to prac- 
tice in Keene. He was postmaster at 
Keene from 1817 to 1829; was eight 
years a member of the state legislature, 
between the years, 1834 and 1856. In 
the later year, he was a_ presidential 
elector. In 1859 and 1861, he was 
elected a representative in Congress, 
where he served on important commit- 
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tees, and was distinguished for great 
industry, strict integrity, and fidelity to 
the interests of his constituents. He 
was a thorough scholar, an able lawver, 
and a successful financier. He pos- 
sessed good j idgment, great executive 
ability, much energy and perseverance. 
In 1845, he became interested in rail- 
roads, and was the first president of 
the Cheshire railroad. In the same year, 
he married Mary H. Fisk. He died May, 
I, 1575. 

Samuel Dinsmoor, Jr., was admitted 
to the bar, in 1819, but was not enroll- 
ed as an attorney at Keene until 


1823. 
He was the son of Gov. Samuel Dins- 
moor; born May 8, 1799: graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1815, and 
was associated with Gen. James Miller 
in the practice of law in Arkansas. In 
1826 and 1827, 1 1830, 


he was clerk of the senate ; for several 





and in 1829 an 


years he was postmaster; the cashier 
of Ashuelot Bank, later its president ; 
in 1849, 1850 and 1851, governor of 
New Hampshire. He died Feb. 24, 
1869. 

Gen. James Wilson commenced to 
practice in Keene, in 1823. He was the 
son of Hon. James Wilson; was born 
March 18, 1797 ; graduated at Middle 
bury College, and read law with his 
father. In 1821, he was electes 
tain of the Keene Light Infantry, and 
was duly promoted in the militia of the 
state to the rank of major-general. In 
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1825, he was in the legislature an 
welcomed Lafayette to Concord 
in 1828, speaker of the house ; in 1838 


e 
and in 1839, candidate for governor ; 
with the exception of these two years 
and the year 1833 in continuous ser 
vice in the legislature from 1825 to 
1840 inclusive; at all times a most 
effective and eloquent public speaker. 
In the Harrison campaign he did good 
service on the stump throughout New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and was appointed, by President Tyler, 
surveyor-general of public lands. In 
1846, he was returned to the legislature, 
and in the following year to Congress. 
He was reélected in 1849, and resigned 
Sept. 9, 1850, and went to California, 
as one of the Land Commission. Presi- 
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dent Lincoln offered him a brigadier- 
general’s commission upon the break- 


ing out of the rebellion, which ill- 
health prevented him from accepting. 
In 1867, he returned to Keene ; was 
representative in 1870 and 1871, and 
lives at a good old age, among the 
scenes of his early triumphs. 

Phinehas Handerson commenced to 
practice in Keene, in 1833. He was 
born in Amherst, Mass., Dec. 13,1778, 
and was admitted as an attorney, in 1804. 
He first practiced in Westmoreland, 
and alterwards in Charlestown, before 
removing to Keene. He died in 
Keene, in 1853. 

Salma Hale was admitted to the bar 
in Keene, in 1836. He was a native 
of Alstead ; edited a newspaper at the 
age of nineteen, and throughout life 
evinced a taste for literary and histori- 
cal studies. For some years he was 
clerk of the courts in Cheshire county. 
He was a member of both branches of 
the state legislature, and was chosen a 
member of congress, in 1816 and in 
1824. He died in 1866, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. 

In 1841, C. L. Putnam commenced 
to practice in Keene. 

In 1842, J. Henry Elliot, William 
P. Wheeler and Geo. A. Wheelock 
were in practice. 

J. Henry Elliot is still in practice in 
Keene. Particulars of his  biog- 
raphy are to be obtained by con- 
sulting the archives of the Elliot 
family at the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society Rooms. 

William P. Wheeler was the son of 
Col. Nathaniel Wheeler; born in 
Croydon, July 31, 1812; was educated 
at Kimball Union Academy ; studied 
law at Keene; graduated at Harvard 
Law School, and was admitted to prac- 
tice, in 1842, settling in Keene. He 
received the degree of A. M. from 
Dartmouth College in 1850. For ten 
years, he was county solicitor. In 
1855 and 1857, he was candidate for 
Congress. As a lawyer, Mr. Wheeler 
stood high, ranking with the ablest in the 
state. In preparing a case, in examin- 
ing witnesses, in arguing before a jury, 
in preparing a brief, and in arguing 
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before the supreme court he was equally 
able and distinguished. He was a 
man of the strictest integrity, and won 
the confidence of all. He was warm 
hearted, generous, hospitable, fluent in 
speech—-often eloquent, sometimes 
sarcastic and cutting—well read, and 
successful. He died in May, 1876. 

In the olden days, before the whistle 
of the locomotive, when Judge Parker, 
Edwards, Chamberlain, Wilson, and 
Handerson met on the broad veranda 
of the Cheshire House, waiting for 
the daily coach, there was “a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul.” ‘Tradition 
has it that Daniel Webster was not 
an infrequent visitor to Keene, in those 
days, where he met congenial minds. 
Chamberlain was a tall, thin man, elegant 
in his manners. Wilson had the gift of 
holding the jury spell-bound, and “‘cry- 
ing” them at pleasure. He was and is 
a massive, imposing-looking man,, of 
martial presence, whose eloquence has 
electrified many an audience—standing 
six feet four, and weighing about two 
hundred and twenty pounds. Thomas 
M. Edwards was a man of great ability, 
tall, slight, with black, piercing eyes. 

Hon William L, Foster commenced 
to practice in Keene, in 1845. He 
was the son of John Foster, high 
sheriff of Cheshire county; and was 
born in Westminster, Vt., June 1, 1823 ; 
was educated at Hancock, Walpole 
and Keene academies ;_ read law with 
Levi Chamberlain, and graduated at 
Harvard Law School, in 1845. He 
was postmaster in Keene four years, 
and from 1849 to 1852, inclusive, he 
was clerk of the senate. In 1853, 
he removed to Concord. For about 
eight years he was law reporter. In 
1862 and 1863, he was in the house of 
representatives. In September, 1869, 
he was appointed a justice of the 
supreme judicial court. In 1874, he 
was appointed chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and in 1876, 
associate justice of the supreme court. 
He resides in Concord. 

In 1847, C. C. Webster commenced 
to practice, and he is in practice to-day. 

A. Herbert Bellows and Edward 
Farrar were in practice, in 1849. Mr. 
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Bellows was born in London, England, 


May 8, 1821; practiced a short time 

Keene. He was for several years a 
resident of Concord, and was a partner 
of the late Judge Bellows, before his 
appointment to the bench. He left 
Concord before 1870. He is now 
living in Walpole. 

Hon. Edward Farrar is a native of 
Troy; born Nov. 14, 1822; entered 
Dartmouth College, class of 1845 ; 
read law with Levi Chamberlain and at 
Harvard Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1847. Dec. 3, 185 
he was appointed to the office of clerk 
of the court for Cheshire county, which 
office he has held ever since. He 

represented Keene in the le gislature in 


1871 and 1872 ; was mayor in 1876 and 
1877, and has been police justice 
since the organization of the city 


government, in 1874. 

Farnum F. Lane appears in the list 
of attorneys, in 1851, and is still in 
practice. 

In 1852, Francis A. Faulkner was 
added to the list of lawyers. He was 
born Feb. 12, 1825; graduated at 
Harvard College, class of 1846; read 
law with Phinehas Handerson, whose 
daughter became Mrs. Faulkner ; grad- 
uated at Harvard Law School, and set 
tledin Keene. He represented Keene 
in the legislature ; was on Goy. Stearns’s 
staff; was in the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1876; was president of the 
Cheshire County Bar Assoc — and 
was invited to accept a se n the 
= Court. He died Ma ly 22, 

879. 

In 1855, F. S. Fiske, and in 1856, 
Harvey Carleton, were in practice. 

Don H. Woodward was admitted to 
the bar in May, 1859. He was born in 
Springfleld, Vt., July 16, 1835 ; attend 
ed Albany Law School, read with 
Washburne and Marsh, of Woodstock, 
Vt., and settled in Keene, in Dec., 
1859. He has served the city one 
term as alderman. He devotes his 
whole time to the practice of law. 

Hon. Horatio Colony was admitted 
to the bar in 1859. Mr. Colony is of 
Scotch-Irish descent. He is of a 


family who have been prominent in 
{ 4 
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Keene for a century, his ancestor being 
one of the rangers in the old French 
War. Some future historian of Keene 
must relate the importance of the family. 
He was born in Keene, Nov. 14, 1835 
id law with Hon. Levi Chamberlain, 
ind graduated at Albany Law School. 
In 1874, Mr. Colony was the first 
mayor of Keene under the city charter, 
ind was reélected in 1875 (in spite of 
his politics). He represented Keene 
in the legislature, in 1875, and was a 
member of the Labor Reform Com- 
mission, appointed by Gov. Weston. 
In 1868, he was chosen a delegate to 
the Tammany Convention. He is 
largely interested in manufact: 


Hon. Silas Hardy first appeared on 
the list, in Keene, in 1860. He was 
born in Nelson, April 3. 1827; grad- 
uated at Dartm = oe ar iss of 
185s, with H = ". H. H. Allen = 
B. ‘S. Sanborn, . Knapp, ay 

Ladd, and hy ‘e Lund; read Ae 
\ with Hon. Levi Chamberlain and Hon. 
M. W. McClure, of Claremont ; set- 
tled in Keene in 1856, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Sullivan county, 
in 1858. From 1864 to 1874, he was 
Judge of Probate for Cheshire County, 


} - , } 

a member of the constitutional con- 
j ym / nad s}] 

vention in 157! and is suill in active 

prac tice, 


Charles Fred. Webster was admitted 
to the bar in 1860. He is the son of 
oe = Webster ; was born in Fitzwilliam, 
July 20, 1838; and read law with his 
father. He was commissioned first 
lieutenant Fourteenth New Hampshire 
Volunteers, and served as quarter- 
master of the regiment. He 
three years, and since the war has been 
in California and the West. _ Returned 
and settled in Keene in 1875, where he 
is still in practice. 

George Ticknor was in practice in 
Keene, in 1866 ; Leonard Wellington, 
in 1867. The latter is a native of 
Walpole; born Sept. 12, 1842; 
graduated at Albany Law School, i 
1865, and settled the next year in 
Keene, where he still practices. 

Hiram Blake was born in Rindge 
Feb. 9, 1838; was educated at New 
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Ipswich Academy ; graduated at Al- 
bany Law School, in 1862, and prac- 
ticed in New York city two years. 
From that time Mr. Blake travelled 
extensively in the West, being located 
six years in Nebraska, and settled in 
Keene, in 1873. He is in active 
practice, a member of the board of 
education, and of the city council. 
Lewis W. Holmes was admitted to 
the bar, and settled in Keene, in 1874. 


He is a native of Readsborough, 
Vermont; born April 25, 1845; 


graduated at Dartmouth College, in 
1871, and read law in the office of 
Wheeler and Faulkner. He was assist- 
ant clerk of the senate, in 1879. 
Edmund P. Dole settled in Keene 
in practice, in 1876. He was born in 
Skowhegan, Maine, Feb. 28, 1850; 
was educated at Kent’s Hill and Wes- 
leyan University ; read law with Hon. 
Charles H. Burns, of Wilton, and Hon. 
Charles Robinson, of Boston; and 
graduated at Boston University Law 
School, in 1876. Since 1877 he has 
been in partnership with Farnum F. 
Lane. He has been a valued con- 
tributor to the GRANITE MONTHLY. 
Francis C. Faulkner is a grandson of 
Francis Faulkner, and son of Francis 
A. Faulkner. He was born in Keene, 
Nov. 23, 1852; graduated at Harvard 
College, 1874 ; read law with Wheeler 
and Faulkner, and was admitted to 
the bar, in 1877; in partnership with 
his father until his death. He is now 
associated with Alfred T. Batchelder. 
Daniel K. Healey was bornin Swanzey, 
Sept. 14, 1841; enlisted as private in 
company C, Fourteenth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers ; served through the 
war, receiving promotion to first lieu- 
tenant; read law with F. F. Lane, 
and graduated at Albany Law School, 
in 1868. He is now county solicitor. 
Alfred T. Batchelder was born in 
Sunapee, Feb. 26, 1844 ; was educated 
at New London and Tilton seminaries ; 
graduated at Dartmouth College, class 
1871; read law with Hon. W. H. H. 
Allen and Hon. Ira Colby, of Clare- 
mont, and was admitted to the bar in 
1874. In 1876, he was appointed 
Register in Bankruptcy, which office he 
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held until it was abolished. In August, 
1877, he settled in Keene, marrying 
Alice H., daughter of P. B. Hayward, 
April 24, 1879 ; and is now with F. C. 
Faulkner in the practice of law. 

Charles H. Hersey, son of Rev. Levi 
Hersey, was born in Falmouth, Maine, 
Sept. 9, 1842; graduated at Bates 
College, 1871; was admitted to the 
bar, in 1873, and settled in Keene, in 
1878. 

John T. Abbott, son of Rev.S. G. 
and Sarah B. (Cheney) Abbott, was 
born in Antrim, April 26, 1850; grad- 
uated at Bates College, 1871; read 
law with J. L. Spring, of Lebanon ; 
was admitted to the bar, in 1875, and 
settled in Keene, in 1878. He is a 
nephew of Ex-Governor P. C. Cheney. 

There have been great men among 
the lawyers of Keene; the names of 
Newcomb, Sprague, Wilson, Parker, 
Dinsmoor,Chamberlain, Handerson,and 
Hale, have disappeared from the court 
room in Keene, but they remain a 
power in New Hampshire history. 
The new generation of lawyers will be 
the great men of the coming years. 
There are the elements of greatness 
among them. 

The present court house was built 
in 1859, at an expense of $25,436.11. 
It is of fine proportions, and is a credit 
to the county. 


KEENE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Keene High School building, 
completed in 1876, with its massive 
walls, fine proportions, and beautiful 
trimmings, is without question as fine a 
school building as any in the state. 
Occupying a proud position, and tower- 
ing above adjacent structures, it glitters 
like a diamond upon the bosom of the 
city. 

It is ninety-one feet long and sixty-one 
feet wide, and is flanked in front by a 
projecting tower, twenty-one feet, 
eleven inches wide. From a foundation 
of solid granite, it rises to a height of 
eighty feet, and reaches with its tower 
an altitude of one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet. The tower is ornamented 
with gothic windows, and a massive 
stone portico, the arch of which is 
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eautiful 


supported by four columns of | 
Scotch granite, surmounted by foliated 


capitals in freestone. It is built of 
brick, with granite trimmings about the 


windows, and has belt courses of 
freestone extending entirely around 
between the stories. The roofs are 
covered with variegated slate. 

The basement contains rooms for 


the fuel and boilers, a gymnasium for 
the boys and a play-room for the girls. 
On the first floor are four rooms which 
seat hundred and eighty-nine 
scholars, designed for schools prepara 
tory to the high school. ‘The second 
and third floors are devoted to the 
uses of the high school. ‘The third 
floor 1s partly occupied by the hall for 
the general use of the school. It 

feet long, fifty-two feet wide, 
twenty-one feet high, capable of seat 
ing comfortably six hundred persons, 
and contains large and_ valuable 
collections from the three natural 
kingdoms. On the fourth floor is the 
chemical labratory, and a room for 
physical experiments. 

Kach of the school-rooms is fourteen 
feet high, supplied with excellent 
furniture, and abundantly lighted. The 
ventillation is believed to be pe rfect, 
while the steam-heating and the gas 
are all that can be 

The people of Keene may justly 
proud of their beautiful high school 
building, and may reflect with satisfac- 
tion that the fifty thousand doliars, 
which it cost, has been entirely paid. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Keene fire department is very 
efficient. V. A. Wright has been chief 
engineer for five years. 
the Washington Hook and Ladder com 
pany, of twenty men; the Deluge, 
Neptune, and Phcenix hose companies, 
of twenty men each; and two hand 
engines. 

WATER-WORKS, 


The water for the city is brought 
from Goose Pond, and gives a 1 
ample supply to the fire department, 
and considerable power to manufact- 


very 


urers, 
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NEWSPAPERS. 
The first 
Keene was 


Re ri rile? A by 


newspaper published in 
the New Hampshire 
James D. Griffith. It 


commenced in 1787, and discontinued 


‘ 
March 3, 

The Advertiser succeeded 
Jan. 1,1792; was published one year, 
by Mr. Griffith. 

The Columbian Informer, by Henry 
Blake, April 3, 1793; 
was followed, August, The 
Rising Sun, published by C. Sturtevant, 
Jr.. and company, till August, 1798. 

The New Hampshire Sentinel, by 
John Prentiss, commenced in March, 


1791. 
Cheshire 


commen ed 
1796, by 


1799, and next to the Gazette and 
Journal at Portsmouth, is the oldest 


paper in the state. Mr. Prentiss man- 


ged the paper for forty-eight years, as 


editor and proprietor, until the close of 


the year 1847. In January, 1845, 
John W. Prentiss became proprietor, 
and conducted the paper until June, 





1853, when it passed into the hands of 


\lbert Godfrey. The Seztinel was 
Federal in politics, and advocated the 
doctrines of Washington, the elder 
Adams, and John ‘Taylor Gilman, and 


maintained its character as a Federal 
paper until the period of Monroe’s 
administr when party names fell 
into disuse. Itsupported John Quincy 
Adams, and was devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Whig party, and later to the 
Republican party. From 1859 to 1866, 
Thomas Hale was editor. It is n 
conducted by Sentinel Publishing 


Company. 


ition, 


yw 


the 


The Cheshire Republican was estab- 
lished in 1827. From 1850 to 1865, 
it was owned and edited by Hon. 


Horatio Kimball, who sold his interest 

to Julius N. Morse. Joshua D. Colony 

and sons are present proprietors. It is 
opposed to the Senfine/ in politics. 

The .Vew England Observer is 

by the Republican Printing 


printed by 
Company. ‘Thomas Hale is editor. 


BANKS, 

The Ashuelot National Bank 
ceeded, in 1565, the Ashuelot 

established in 

capital is one hundred and fifty 


suc- 
Bank, 

The 
thous- 


which was 1833. 
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and dollars, surplus thirty thousand 
dollars. Among its early presidents 
were Gov. Samuel Dinsmoor and _ his 
sons, and Thomas M. Edwards. 
Among the directors are William 
Dinsmoor, Charles J. Amidon, and 
John M. Parker. The active officers 
of the bank are interested in natural 
rather than veritable history. 

The Cheshire Provident Institution 
was established in 1833. Dr. Amos 
Twitchell was the first president, fol- 
lowed by Salma Hale, Levi Chamber- 
lain, Samuel Dinsmoor, junior, Wil- 
liam P. Wheeler, Francis A. Faulkner, 
and George ‘Tilden, the present 
president, who for forty-seven consec- 
utive years was treasurer. Oscar G. 
Nims, is secretary and treasurer now. 
The deposits are two million 
dollars. There is but one older savings 
bank in the state, viz.: the New Hamp- 
shire Savings Bank in Concord. 
Among the trustees are William Dins- 
moor, William S. Briggs, Charles J. 
Amidon, Edward Farrar, Edward C. 
Thayer, F. C. Faulkner, and G. H. 
Tilden. 

The Keene National Bank succeed- 
ed,in 1865, the Cheshire County Bank, 
which was organized in 1855, with a 


over 


capital of one hundred thousand 
dollars. Zebina Newell, Frederick 
Vose, and Edward Joslin have been its 
successive presidents. George W. 
‘Tilden was its cashier dntil his death in 
1879. J. R. Beal is now cashier. 
The surplus is thirty thousand dollars. 
The Citizens National Bank was 
established Sept. 18, 1875, with a 
capital of one hundred thousand 


dollars. It has a surplus of fourteen 
thousand dollars. Maj. O. G. Dort is 
president, and Henry S. Martin, cashier. 
Among the directors are Henry Colony 
and James Burno. 

The Keene Five Cent Savings Bank 
was organized Jan. 1, 1869. It has a 
deposit of one million and fifty thous- 
and dollars, with a surplus of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Caleb T. 
Buffum is president, G. A. Litchfield is 
cashier. Among its trustees are John 
Humphrey, Don H. Woodward, and 
Hiram Blake. 
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The Cheshire National Bank, in 
1864, succeeded the Cheshire Bank, 
which was organized in 1844. The 
capital is two hundred thousand dollars, 
the surplus is fifty thousand dollars. 
Among the directors are W. S. Briggs 
and Horatio Colony. 

HOTELS. 

The hotel facilities of Keene seem 
large for the place, until one learns of 
popularity of the village as a summer 
resort. 

Ranking with the best hotels in the 
state is the old Cheshire House, M. J. 
Sherman, proprietor. It has one 
hundred large, airy rooms, a dining- 
room of spacious dimensions, and all 


the offices and conveniences of a 
metropolitan hotel. Mr. Sherman is a 
typical landlord, whose welcome is 


hearty, whose attentions 
ceasing, whose whole appearance is 
kindly. John B. White is a good clerk. 
Quantum sufficit. 

The Eagle Hotel has sixty rooms, 
and is very well patronized by the 
travelling public, and regular guests. 
William March is the popular land- 
lord. C.H. Stiles has been clerk for 
ten years. 

The City Hotel is an old and pop- 
ular stand. It has fifty rooms, a 
boarding stable, and receives its share 
of public patronage. H. S. Couillard 
is the landlord. 

Board can be obtained in many 
private families in the village, and in 
many a comfortable farm house. 


are never- 


MANUFACTURING. 

The manufacturers of Keene take a 
very high rank in the making of their 
respective productions—Keene sleighs, 
harnesses, furniture, and chairs, having 
a reputation not confined to the United 
States. Honesty in construction is a 
great aim, and in the long run it has 
been found to pay. I give a hasty 
review of some of the leading indus- 
tries of the village, which have com- 


bined to increase the importance 
of the place. Most of the em- 
ployés are skilled workmen, are 


native Americans, and each adds not 
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only an intelligent voter, but a useful, 
law-abiding citizen to the community. 
Most of the workmen own their own 
dwellings, which results in the thrifty 
appearance of the city. 

The Keene Furniture Company 
manufacture ash and walnut chamber 
suits, turning out about two hundred 
amonth. ‘The company employs sixty 
five men, uses forty horse power,and con 
sumes six hundred feet of 
lumber annually. ‘The works 
established, in 1868, on Mee 
street, but were removed, in 1871, to 
present quarters in buildings of the 
Hope Steam Mill Company. F. L. 
Sprague is in charge. C. L. Kingsbury 
is connected with it. 

Faulkner and Colony employ sixty- 
five men in the extensive manufacture 
of cloth. 

The Cheshire Chair Company was 
organized, Jan. 1, 1869. ‘The compa- 
ny consists of Geo. W. McDuffee, 
C. E. Joslin, and Edward Joslin. The 
company manufactures from six thous- 
and to ten thousand chairs a month, 
mostly for the Philadelphia and western 
markets, and employ thirty-five men. 
Mr. McDuffee was born in Lempster, 
in 1842, and has lived in Keene since 
1862. Their works are in the Hope 
Steam Mill Company’s buildings. 

The Humphrey Company manufact- 
ure the I. X. L. Turbine water-wheel, 
invented by John Humphrey, in 1873. 
Over one hundred are in successful 
operation. They are made _ from 
fifteen to seventy-eight inches in diam- 
eter. ‘The Company also manufactures 
wood-working machinery, including 
shoe-peg and pail-machines, pumps and 
steam engines. 

The Hope Steam Mill Company has 
a capital of over one hundred thous- 
and dollars and supply four hundred 
and fifty horse-power. 

The Keene Chair Company, works 
at South Keene, capital one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, 
manufactures about twelve hundred 
dozen chairs a month, of sixty-three 
different patterns ; employs eighty-five 
men, and uses seventy horse-power. 
Samuel W, Hale is president. He is also 
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ur 


engaged in manufacturing pine chamber 
furniture in the main village, where he 
employs sixty-five men, 
hundred and twenty horse-power, 
turns out thirty to forty suits a day. 
The Clipper Mowing 
Machine is made at South Keene. 
Geo. W. Ball brick, 


having the facilities to produce eighteen 


uses one 


and 
celebrated 
manufactures 


thousand in one day. He employs 
fifteen men. 

Nims, Whittier and company manu 
facture doors, sashes, 


frames ; 


blinds, and win 


dow employ forty men; use 


eighty horse power and consume three 
thousand to five thousand feet of 
lumber a day. The business has been 


established thirty years. 
was the scene of 
March 25, 
were killed. 

Sieve rims and paint-brush handles 
are manufactured « l 
the village. 

C. N. Tottingham and c 
were established in 1868. ‘They 


This factory 
a boiler explosion, 


1864, by which two men 
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ma lar 
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the celebrated Keene slei and light 
carriages, turning out one hundred to 
two hundred of the former and fifty to 
sixty of the latter annually. Mr. ‘Tot- 


tingham is the leader of the second 
regiment band. 

S. S. Wilkinson and company (1). Mc- 
Gregor) manufacture the far 
Keene harness. ‘They employ fifteen 
men, the second establish- 
ment in size in the state. 

Edward C. Thayer is extensively 
engaged in manufacturing, in Win- 
chester and other plac es. He resides 
in Keene. 

There is an extensive pottery in the 
south part of the village. J. and F. 
French manufacture the Keene sleigh. 
They commenced the business in 1839. 
In 1860, they made over four hundred. 
They have turned out over ten thou- 
sand, many of the first made being in 
use to this day. They make from one 
hundred to two hundred carriages a 
year, employ from twenty 
to forty men, and use all the most ap- 
proved labor-saving machinery. 

The Keene Marble and 
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Company do a large business. Geo. 
D. Wheelock is one of the company. 


THE CHESHIRE RAILROAD. 


The Cheshire road was opened from 
Fitchburg to Keene, May, 1848; to 
Bellows Falls, Jan. 1, 1849. Hon. 
Thomas M. Edwards was the first 
president. Thomas ‘Thatcher succeed- 
ed him in 1853, who in turn was suc 
ceeded by Ephraim Murdock, in 1864. 
The present president, William A. 
Russell, took the office in 1878. The 
head-quarters of the road are at Keene. 
Hon. R. Stewart is the general mana 
ger. ‘The capital of the road is three 
million dollars, and the stock is at 
fifty. ‘The general repair shops and 
the general offices are here. ‘The 
road gives employment to about two 
hundred and fifty citizens of Keene, 
with a pay-roll of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to them, 


TtTHE ASHUELOT RAILROAD, 


The Ashuelot railroad is run by the 
Connecticut River railroad, with offices 
at Springfield. It connects Keene 
with South Vernon, running through 
Swanzey and Winchester to Hinsdale. 
Clark F. Rowell is the agent. Mr. 
Rowell was born in Goshen, 1834, and 
since 1847 has been in Keene. In 
1875, Mr. Rowell was sergeant-at-arms 
of the legislature. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE BUSINESS. 

The trade of Keene is extensive ; 
this is due to her natural position, the 
facilities offered by the converging rail- 
road lines and highways, and the enter- 
prise of her merchants. Most of the 
stores are either on the sides of Cen- 
tral square, or near it, on streets centre- 
ing there. Many of the _ business 
blocks are of elegant architecture ; all 
are substantial. In my intercourse 
with the merchants, I found them in- 
variably polite, affable, and ready to 
impart information. ‘The firms will be 
mentioned in no regular order. 

fullard and Foster are druggists. 
The former was born in Richmond, 
Oct. 18, 1848; was brought up in 
Swanzey, and learned his business with 
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Eastman and Martin of Concord, be- 
tween 1871 and 1874. Mr. Foster 
was born in Gilsum, in) December, 
1855, and came with his parents to 
Keene in 1868. He has been in the 
drug business since 1872. 

Peter B. Hayward is a baker, em- 
ploying ten men, and does an exten- 
sive wholesale business. He was born 
in Surry, Nov. 17, 1819, a descendant 
of one of the first settlers of the town, 
and settled in Keene in 1838. From 
his success in life one may infer that 
his bread has not been wasted. 

W. P. Chamberlain does an exten 
sive business in dry goods. 

Mrs. G. W. Gibson deals in fancy 
goods and millinery, giving especial 
attention to dress-making. ‘The Bazar 
patterns are sold by her. 

G. H. ‘Tilden and company deal in 
books, stationery, the GRANITE MONTH- 
Ly and other first-class publications, 
and occasionally publish a book. 

Azro B. and Samuel W. Skinner are 
proprietors of the * Museum.” They 
deal in dry goods anc fancy goods, 
carpetings, crockery and lamps, hunt- 
ing and fishing goods, baskets and 
bird-cages, jewelry, watches, clocks 
and holiday goods ; their store is one 
hundred and five feet deep, literally 
crowded with their large stock. 

Ball, Perry and company are custom- 
tailors, and dealers in furnishing goods, 
ready-made clothing, robes, furs and 
hats. G.W. Ball is interested in manu- 
facturing bricks. 

Mrs. A. E. Bennett deals in millinery 
and fancy goods, in Ball’s block. She 
has been in business since 1862. 

Adis E. Bennett is of the firm of 
Aldrich and company, general insur- 
ance agents. Geo. H. Aldrich, senior 
member, resides in ‘Troy. H. C. 
Aldrich, junior, lives in Keene. They 
represent sixteen companies and claim 
the largest insurance business in the 
county. 

Mrs. O. K. Gleason has a ladies’ 
furnishing parlor on Washington street. 

Geo. G. Sawyer deals in drugs in the 
Bank block. He is the son of Josiah 
Sawyer, who settled in Keene in 1820, 
and died in 1876, at the age of eighty. 
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Mr. Sawyer has been in business for 
himself for thirty years. For the last 
seven years he has been at his business 
fifteen hours a day, every day in the 
year, excepting one day. 

Geo. M. Willard and company deal 
in hats, caps, furnishing goods, and 
ready-made clothing. ‘The senior mem 
ber has been in Keene since 1871. 

J. A. French is the best 
known photographic artists in the state. 
His gallery is a studio. He has pub 
lished over and 
other views of New Hampshire scenery. 
‘Twenty years’ experience has given 
him great skill. 

E. W. Gustine, son of Hon. Edward 
Gustine (GRANITE Monvruiy, Vol. II, 
page 325), has a large store full stocked 
with a miscellaneous stock of boots and 


one of 


5,000 stereosce pie 


shoes, crockery and glassware, gas fix- 
tures and plumbing goods, 
J. O. Amadon deals in custom and 


ready-made clothing, hats, caps and 
furnishing goods, at Cheshire House 
corner. He is a native of ‘Troy, and 
has been in 


busines in Keene fifteen 
years. 


Davis, Wright 
dealers 
iron, and copper ware, and do a large 
business. 

J. R. Beal and company are custom 
tailors and deal in ready-made cloth 
ing and furnishing goods. Mr. Beal 
is cashier of the Keene National Bank. 
The company-—James W. 
appears among the soldiers of the late 
war. He is now captain of company 
G, 2d regiment N. H. N. G. 

Leonard Wright deals in boots and 
shoes, harnesses and trunks, and_ has 
been established in Keene since 1865. 
He is the son of the late Lyman 
Wright, a prominent citizen of Troy, 
who died in 1866, at the age of se\ enty- 
three. 

S. S. Wilkinson and company deal in 
harnesses of their own make, military 
and firemen’s equipments, trunks, robes 
and whips. Mr. Wilkinson is also in- 
terested in the Monadnock Manufac- 
turing Company of Marlow. 

F. W. Chase and L. M. Richards, 
custom tailors, deal in clothing and 


and 
in stoves, furnaces, stone, tin, 


company are 


Russell— 


OF 


KEENE, 


Mr. Chase is 


furnishing goods. a nae 
tive of Charlestown, and been in 


Mr. Richards is a 


has 
Keene since 1570. 
native of Keene. 
S. S. Randall deals in dry goods. 
He isa Richmond ; a rela 
tive ol James A. Garfield, whose mother 
live in that town. Mr. Ran 
dall has resided in Keene since 1854. 
and Theron Hay 
idware. ‘They make a 


belting, and ready 


native ol 
used to 
Geo. H. Jac kson 


ward deal in h 
specialty of Page 


mixed paints. They carry a_ large 
stock and a_ great variety. Mr. 
Jac kson is native of swanzey, and 
has been in business in Keene since 
1869. Mr. Hayward was born in 


father has been a 
He Is a 
Hayward, a 


» the pages ol the 


Gilsum, where his 
for 


nephew of Rev. Silvanus 


merchant many years. 
\ lied trilan + 
alued contributor t 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 

]. F. and F. H. Whitcomb deal in 


clothing and dry goods, manufacturing 
ladies’ outer garments. Their father, 
E. G. Whitcomb, is a native of Swan 
zey, who settled in Keene in 1831, 
establishing the business in 1840 


les) i} 
Gicdais il 


Mrs. Ira Daniels 
town zephyrs, canvas, silks and fancy 
work, and teaches the making of lace 


and fancy work. Mrs. Proctor deals in 





millinery in the same store, and Mrs. 
G. F. Do lge, in hair goods. 
M. F. Buckminster deals in candies 


and yankee notions. 

Space forbids the mention of more 
firms. G. H. Tilden and company 
publish a very full directory of the 
town, which will supply any deficiency 
in this article. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


His honor, the mayor, Horatio Kim- 
ball, was born in Hopkinton Sept. 19, 


1821. In 1831 his parents removed 
to Nashua, where he received an aca 
demical education, and learned the 


printer’s trade in the Nashua Gazette 
office. In 1843 he commenced to 
publish and edit the Oasis with, O. D. 
Murray, and later with J. R. Dodge— 
now in the Census Department at 
Washington, D.C. In 1850 he sold 
his interest to S. H. Noyes, and settled 
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in’ Keene, purchasing the Cheshire 
Republican, which he conducted until 
1865. Since he sold out to J. N. 
Morse, he has not been in active busi 
Ness. 

Ralph J. Holt, high sheriff of Cheshire 
county, since 1876, was born in Alstead, 
Sept. 29, 1829. In 1846 he settled in 
Keene. For twenty-eight years he 
was constable and policeman; from 
1854, deputy sheriff. He has three 
children, Maria A., wife of Capt. Benj. 
'T. Hawes, a ship-master; Mary Jose- 
phine, wife of Edward Armes of Bel- 
low’s Falls ; and Charles E., who is at 
home. 

Gen. John Warner Sturtevant was 
born in Keene, June 15, 1840. He 
served with distinction in the army dur- 
ing the war, returning with the rank of 
captain. After the war, Gen. Sturte- 
vant, “ One of the fools,’ conducted a 
cotton plantation near Beaufort, S. C., 
for two years. He is now on Gov. 
Head’s staff, with the rank of inspector- 
general, and is deeply interested in 
military affairs. He is one of the firm 
of G. H. Tilden and company. 

William S. Briggs is the great-grand- 
son of Eliphalet Briggs, also of Jeremiah 
Stiles, both early and prominent settlers 
of Keene. He is grandson of Eliphalet 
Briggs, and son of Eliphalet Briggs. 
He was born Sept. 17, 1817, and for 
many years was engaged in the cabinet 
and furniture business. He represent- 
ed Keene in the legislature in 1862 
and 1863 and is a member of the pres- 
ent house of representatives. He has 
been a trustee of Keene Academy and 
Cheshire Provident Institution for 
twenty-five years, and is a director of 
the Cheshire National Bank. From 
his long residence, observing turn of 
mind, and good memory, he is well 
versed in the history of his native 
place. 

Col. John W. Babbitt is the city 
marshal of Keene. He isa native of 
Keene ; a grandson of Dr. Babbitt, a 
surgeon in the Revolutionary army; a 
son of Joseph H. Babbitt, a farmer of 
Keene. He was born June 12, 1835. 
In 1861 he was in Illinois and enlisted 
as private in the 8th regiment Illinois 








volunteers ; reenlisted for three years 
in the 58th Illinois as lieutenant, and 
was promoted to captain. He was 
wounded at Shiloh, April 6, 1862, and 
was discharged. On his recovery he 
Was commissioned captain in the gth 
N. H. He was again wounded May 
12, 1864, at Spottsylvania Court House 
and received an honorable discharge, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
For several years he has been deputy 
sheriff. 

William Dinsmoor, son of Gov. Sam- 
uel Dinsmoor, senior, was born Sept. 
20, 1805, and for many years has been 
identified with the commercial interests 
of Keene, his name frequently appear 
ing as a director and trustee in various 
enterprises and trusts. He was post- 
postmaster during Jackson’s adminis- 
tration. Mr. Dinsmore recalls many 
pleasant reminiscences of the early 
part of the century. He distinctly 
remembers Nathan Blake, and has 
known each successive generation. 
Nathan Blake’s grandson, an elderly 
gentleman of Keene, has grand-children 
of his own playing about his home. 

Samuel Dinsmoor, his nephew, son 
of Gov. Samuel Dinsmoor, Jr., resides 
in Keene. He was born Aug. 26, 
1848 ; graduated at Harvard College 
in 1869 ; travelled extensively through 
Europe and the East for five years ; 
settled for a short time in Chicago, but 
returned to Keene to make it his_per- 
manent residence. 

James H. Wilson, son of Gen. James 
Wilson, was born Dec. 31, 1838. In 
early life he accompanied his father to 
California, and has had much experi- 
ence in mining. He makes his home 
in Keene. 

Hon. Reuben Stuart, third mayor of 
Keene, and at present general manager 
of the Cheshire Railroad, is a native of 
Montgomery county, New York. He 
removed from Saratoga county to Keene 
in 1845, in the employ of the con- 
tractors constructing the Cheshire Rail- 
road. He settled in Keene in 1848, 
and has risen step by step from a 
clerk’s position, successively, through 
every grade in railroad service, to his 
present office. Mr, Stewart was run 
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by both parties when a candidate for 
mayor the second term, and received 
almost a unanimous vote. 

Solon A. Carter, state treasurer, is a 
citizen of Keene ; born in Leominster, 
Mass., June 22, 1837; 
in the common schools of that town, 
and ! there studying, teach 


was educated 
remained 
ing, and working on the homestead 
farm, until twenty-one of 
He took up his residence in Keene in 
1859, being superintendent of the gas- 
works. In September, 1862, he entered 
the army as captain of the r4th regi- 
ment N. H. volunteers. He 
three years and was assistant adjutant 
general of volunteers, with rank 
captain ; was brevet major and lieuten 
ant-colonel ; resigned and went into 
business in He was elected 
state treasurer in 1872, which position 


years age. 


sery ed 


of 


Keene. 


he has since filled, save one year. He 
was chief of Gov. Prescott’s - staff, 
1877 and 1878. Col. Carter has risen 


from the ranks in the Masonic fraternity. 
He is now Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge, and Past Grand Commander 
of the Grand Commandery of 
Knights Templar. In December, 1860, 
he married Miss Emma A. Conant, of 
Leominster. They have two daugh- 
ters—Edith H. and Florence 5S. 

W. P. Chamberlain was born in 
Swanzey, June 2, 1833. In 1851, 
Ossian E. Dodge, of Boston, formed a 
concert troupe, consisting of six sing 
ers, known as the Ossian Bards. 
of this party were from New Hamp 
shire, viz.: E. Freeman Whitehouse, 
of Rochester, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
About this time he arranged, and soon 
after published his first song, ‘ Hurrah 
for old New England,” which has be- 
come familiar throughout New England, 
and is still more popular in the west. 
It was originally written, “ Hurrah tor 
old New Hampshire.’’* 
several other new songs, among which 
are “I cannot call her mother,” ! 
me my childhood’s songs,” and “Cham 
berlain’s New Medley.” ‘These were 
well received. He followed concerting 
until 1862, when he went into trade 


the 


‘Two 


He composed 


“Sing 


* It will be foundin this number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. Ed, 
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in Felchville, Vermont, remaining 
there until 1870, when he removed to 
Keene. While in Vermont, held 
nearly every office ot importane e within 
the gift of the town, representing it in 
the legislature, in 1869. 
inthe dry goods line since coming to 
Keene. He member the 
Keene city council, 1877 and 1878, and 
of the legislature in 1579 and 188o, 


( ‘ol. Fred. A. 


he 


He has been 


Was a ol 


Barker, the agent for 


the United States and Canada, and 
American express companies, is the 
son of Col. Tileston A. Barker, of 
Westmoreland, born Sept. 16, 1835. 
He came to Keene in 1555. Col. 
Barker was actively interested in re 
cruiting men during the war ; has been 
a member of the city council, one of 


Gov. Weston’s staff, and a delegate to 
the national convention that nominated 
S. J. Tilden. He is major 
New Hampshire 


of the 


second regiment 
National Guards. 

Samuel W. Hale is a native of Fitch- 
burg. | 


He settled in Dublin, in 1844 ; 


in Keene in 1859; was in the legisla- 
ture, in 1866 and a member of 
the national convention that nominated 
James A. Garfield, and 
candidate for 

lives in the Gov. Dinsmoor house, and 
is one of the most active business men 
in New England. Outside of his ex- 
tensive manufacturing interest, he is 
deeply interested in mines, railroads, 
and other great enterprises. 


1507 ; 


Is 2 prominent 
governor. Mr. Hale 


Hon. John Jarvis Allen is register of 


deeds, having held the office since 
1863. Mr. Allen was born in Fitzwil- 
liam, March 12, 1818, and threw his 


first vote for Gen. James Wilson for 
governor. He represented Fitzwilliam 
in the legislature, in 1849, 1850, 1857, 
and 1858. In 1861 and 1862, he was 
in the state He was town- 
clerk of Fitzwilliam twelve years. He 
has lived in Keene since his election to 
his present office. 

V. A. Wright, of the firm of Davis, 
Wright and Co., is chief engineer of 
the fire department. He is a descend- 
ant of Col. Jacob Wright, a revolution- 
ary soldier, who lived in Washington, 


senate. 


79 


ur 


grandson of Dr. Nathan Wright, and 
son of Dr. Ezra L. Wright. 


~ 


John Colony was born in the city of 


Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1730. In 1747, 
he came to Boston. He served 
through the French War, and settled 
in the west part of Keene. He be- 
longed to the alarm list in the Revolu- 
tion, and died, June 34, 1797. His 
wife, Millitiah Fisher, died Jan. 16, 
1810, aged 76. ‘Timothy, son of John, 
was born in Keene, in 1764, and died 
Aug. 29, 1836. His wife, Sarah 
Dwinel, died April 27, 1853, aged 
eighty-two years. ‘The sons of ‘Tim 
othy Colony were Josiah, who was born 
in Keene, April 8, 1761, and died June 
24, 1867; John Colony, born June 24, 
1795, died at the old homestead, 
Aug. 10, 1876; and Joshua 1). Colony, 
who was born Dec. 21, 1804. ‘The 
other members of the family died many 
years ago. Hon. Horatio Colony is 
the son of Josiah Colony. J. D. Col- 
ony and sons are publishers of the 
Cheshire Republican. 


DOCTORS, 


A. S. Carpenter, M. D.. or Dr. 
Eber Carpenter, of Alstead, was born 
in that town, Oct. 16, 1814; studied 
medicine with his father ; graduated at 
Middlebury Medical College in 1847, 
and settled in Keene, in practice. 

Henry Hubbard Darling, M. b., is a 
native of Cambridge, Vermont ; born 
March 1824; graduated from 
Castleton Medical College, in 1848 ; 
from the Homceopathic College, New 
York, 1861, and settled for one year in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts. In 
1862, he came to Keene, where he has 
since practiced. Oct. 1849, he 
married Sarah L., 
David L. Mason of New Hampton, 
sister of Hon. S. K. Mason, of Bristol. 

Harry Hibbard Darling, his son, a 
medical student, was born July 19, 
1854. 

Dr. William Geddes was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, March 18, 1837; 
came to America in 1857; graduated 
at Eclectic Medical College, New 


son 


22 
22, 


3!; 


York, in 1868, and settled in Keene in 
1870. 
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daughter of 





William 
Chesterfield, 


was born in 
Dec. 15, 18335 was 
brought up at Hinsdale ; studied med 
icine with Dr. Daniel Campbell, Sax 
ton’s point, Vermont; graduated at 
Harvard University Medical College, 
in 1865, and settled in Westmoreland. 
In 1876, he removed to Keene, where 
he is in active practice. 

Dr. J. H. Gallinger was a medical 
student in Keene. 


R. Dunham 


DENTISTS. 


Dr. Ira W. Russell) was born in 
Keene, May 17, 1825; studied with 
Dr. G. B. Champlain, of New Jersey, 
and commenced to practice in Win- 
chester, in 1848. He represented the 
town in the legislature, in 1855 and 
1856. In 1869, he removed to Keene. 

Burton C. Russell, b.p. s., his son, 
was born in Winchester, March 29, 
1860; graduated at Boston Dental 
College, in 1879, and is associated 
with his father. 

Dr. Geo. H. Russell was born in 
Walpole, July 4, 1844; studied dentis- 
try with Dr. W. Ball, of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts ; commenced to practice 
in Brattleborough, Vermont, in 1865. 
In 1870, he settled in Keene. 


MINING, 


The Granite State Gold and Silver 
Mining Company, whose property is 
at Surry Mountain, a few miles from 
Keene, has its office in Bank block. 
H. L. White is treasurer. Many of the 
citizens of Keene are actively inter- 
ested in this mine, which promises a 
golden harvest. Ore from the mine 
assays thirty dollars a ton and upwards, 
and is on exhibition at the office. 

CEMETERIES IN KEENE. 

During my late visit to Keene, I 
spent a part of one day visiting the 
cemeteries of the city. A few years 
ago, the oldest in town was “ laid down 
to grass”—the monuments having 
been carefully removed and placed in 
order in a lot in the more modern Wood- 
land Cemetery. The bones of those who 
dared to conquer these fair lands from 
“savage beasts and still more savage 
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men” lie in unmarked and_ forgotten 
graves, and enrich the soil for garden 
vegetables. Somebody is seriously to 
blame for this act of sacrilege! Wood 
land Cemetery, with all its natural and 
artificial sanctity 
when we think that coming generations, 
for the sake of utility, may turn this 
beautiful spot into a brick yard, a tan 
nery, or a market garden. 

‘The time-worn old slabs of slate are 
a mockery, reared under whispering 
pines. ‘They have no significance now, 
they are monuments of the vandal ! 

In Exeter, where a similar encroach 
ment of the living upon the dead was 
demanded, the were carefully 


beauties, loses its 


slabs 


placed horizontally, each in propet 
plac e, and the soil raised. When one 
walks over the campus of Phillips 
Iixeter Academy, he is walking over 


the dead. 

Woodland Cemetery is in the north 
east part of the village, at the base of 
Beach hill, over whose ledges the In- 
dians hurried Nathan Blake an unwill 
ing captive. Washington Street Ceme 
tery was nearly full when this one was 
demanded. Just across Beaver brook 
from Woodland is still another enclos- 
ure lately laid out. 

‘There is history in every graveyard. 
For company I had William 5S. Briggs 
as I wandered among the stately mon 
uments and humble slabs. As I 
ied some of the ins« riptions, he added 
explanatory remarks. 


cop 


DANIEL ADAMS, M. bD., 


died June ), Isd4, aged 00 years, 8 months, 


Ww 


days 


“ Author of Adams’s Arithmetic.” 





CAPT. ELIPHALET BRIGGS, 
died Oet. 11, 1776, aged 42 years. 


“Great-grandfather of W. 5S. Briggs, 
a revolutionary soldier.” 





NATHAN BLAKE, 
died Aug. 4, 1811, in his looth vear. 


“One of the original settlers.”’ 





MRS. BETSEY NURSE LEONARD, 
wife of Capt. John Leonard, 
born April 27, 1755; died Dee. 7, 1555, aged 100 
years, 7 months, 10 days. 


“ After she was one hundred years 
old, she rode to Boston in the cars.”’ 








OF 





KEENE. 
NEWCOMB, 


admitted to Dartmouth College 


Aug. Ja, love; ] 


GEORGE 
17S 


born Oet. 16, 





drowned June lo, 170 


DAVID NIMs, 


died June ¥1 


* One of the original settlers.” 


ABIGAIL NIMS 
wife of David 


died July ls, 17 


aged se 
JOUN PRENTISS, 
born in Reading, Mass., March 21, 17 


hstablixhed N.H. Sentinel in’ 17y9 
1) yeurs 


— 
conducted it 


died June 6, 1875, aged WS 


ARDSON, 


aged «4 


JOSIAH RICH 
died February 


*A hotel keeper during the Revolu 


tion ; an old settler.” 


JEREMIAH STILES, 
died Dee. 6, uged ot 
* Member N. H. Con- 
stitutional and the first 
yrand juryman chosen in Keene ; great 
vrandfather of W. S. Briggs.” 


[Mim 


first 


ol the 
Convention, 


AMO~ TWITCHEL, 
born in Dublin, April 11, 1781: died May 26, Isso 


‘He was one of the most distin- 


vuished 


, ” 
surgeons In the country. 


WILLIAM TORRANCE, 
born in Enfield, Mass., Dee. 1, 1515: graduated at 
Amberst Colleg Is44 
Iustructor Keene Academy: first prin ipal of 
High School: died Feb. 3, Is95 








DEA. ABILJAH WILDER, 


died Jan. , IS, aged so 


MR. SARAH, 


died March s, 1780, aged 2s 


MES. MARTHA, 
died March ws, 17M, aged 37 
MRs. BULAH, 
died Dec. 27, 1788, aged ‘1 
MRs. TAMER, 


died Dee. 16, INH, aged S5 


lhev all died in the faith. 
* Husband and four wives.’’ 


CAPT. EPHRAIM 
died May 7, 1705, 


DORMAN, 


aged NS). 


“One of the first settlers, and an 


original proprietor.” 





MRs. ABIGAIL REED, 
wife of Gen. James Reed, of Revolutionary fame, 
died Aug. 27, 1701, aged 61. 





DR 
died 


OBEDIAH 


June 2, 


BLAKE, 


1810, aged 4, 


“One of the early settlers.” 











THOMAS BAKER, 
died April 2, 1842, aged Sv. 


“ A very prominent man in the town 
for many years.” 


ROYAL BLAKE, 
born June 30, 1756; died Oet. ¥, Isz7. 
“Leading man of the town.” 


PHOMAS DWINELL, 
died April 14, Is3s, aged s4. 


“An early settler.” 








CAPT. ISAAC WYMAN, 
died April 8, 1885, aged 79. 


‘* A soldier of the Revolution. 





BENJ. DWINELL, 
died Mareh 5, Iszo, aged v2. 


“One of the old settlers.” 





HENRY ELLIs, 


died Aug. 3, 1838, aged (W, 


“One of the old settlers.” 





SAMUEL ELLIs, 
died Dec. 26, 1561, aged 51. 





CAPT. JOHN HOUGHTON, 


died Aug. 15, IsIs, aged 


“With company at Bennington.’ 





ADIN HOLBROOK, 
died Aug. 7, 1845, aged 1. 


“An old settler.” 





IN MEMORY OF 
MRs. ZILPAH KILBURN, 
wife of Mr. Jehiel Kilburn, 
who died Dec. 27, 184, in the 22d vear of her age 
made by Moses Wricut of Rockingham price 6 
dollars, 





JONATHAN POND, 
died Mar. 5, 1817,aged 77—a Revolutionary soldier. 





SILAS PERRY, 
born April 14, 1763; died June 3, 1852, aged 8%. 


He 


execution 


“ He settled in Keene in 1792. 
was one of the guard at the 
of Major Andre.” 





CORNELIUS STURTEVANT, 
died Mar. 8, 1826, aged 1. 





JOHN BALCH, 
died Mar. 15, 1824, aged 26. 


“A Revolutionary soldier.” 





GEO. A. PRENTISS, 
son of John Prentiss, 
editor of the N. H. Sentinel, 
died Aprils, 1868, aged 59. 


“ A commodore in U, S. Navy.” 
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HON. ITIVR CHASE, 
died Aug, 8, 1817, aged 55. 


* Father of Hon. Salmon P. Chase.” 





CAPT. CHARLES B. DANIELS, 
born Aug. 30, IS1s8; 
graduated at West Point, June, 1si6; 
Was mortally wounded Sept. 8, 1847, leading 
company in an assault, in Mexico; 
died Oct. 27, Is47, in city of Mexico. 


his 


CATHARINE FISKE, 
founder and principal of seminary in Keene, 
$s years a teacher. 
died May 20, 1837, aged 53. 





DEA. SIMEON CLARK, 
died Dee. 9, 1793. aged 70; a revolutionary soldier. 





AMOS FOSTER, 
died March 22, 1761, aged 40, 


“One of the earliest settlers.’ 





DANIEL NEWCOMB, o. pb., 
born April 2, 1785; died May 13, 1809. 


There are many fine farms scattered 
through the town, owned by descendants 
of the original proprietors. ‘The veter- 
ans of the Keene Light Infantry of the 
olden days preserve their erect carriage 
and elastic step, as they march on the 
down hill of life’s journey, recounting 
their deeds of prowess and skill in the 
manual, as their children and grandchil- 
dren, sturdy sons, follow in their foot- 
steps in keeping up the martial spirit. 
The Seconp Recimenr N. H.N.G. 
has two companies in Keene, who 
ably maintain the reputation of the city. 
‘The scenery about Keene, is of the 
usual mountainous variety so familiar 
in New Hampshire. ‘To the eastward, 
Monadnock towers far above its fellows, 
affording from its summit a panoramic 
view, vying with that to be obtained 
from any mountain in the State for ex- 
tent and grandeur. Well kept roads 
afford delightful opportunities to test 
the metal of Keene horses, the drives 
in every direction being especially at- 
tractive. 

I have sketched in hasty outline a 
history of the town and city of Keene, 
receiving much assistance from Hon. 
Salma Hale’s Annals, and from a varie- 
ty of sources. The city should take 
immediate measures to place on the 
imperishable pages of history its im- 
portant record. 
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MONEY. 


RENUNCIATION. 


BY 


Singing. IT wove my garland well. 
Nor brushed the dew from 
spray 3 
But. while I wove. the petals fell. 
And shattered all their beauty lay. 


leaf or 


These fade. I said. they have no root: 
And straightway planted ine a bower; 
I watched its lusty branches shoot 
And twine and tangle, hour by hour. 


**Now here, at length. is ny content. 
These buds shall blossom evermore :* 
And bending low my head. I went 
‘To enter through the breezy door: 


But coiled upon a mossy bed, 
There, in the bower of my desire. 
A serpent reared his angry head, 
With hissing tongue and eyes of fire. 


From nature driven, I sought a room 
With rosy splendors warmly lined ; 

Its flood of light dispelled the gloom, 
And music drowned the plaintive wind. 


Yet sometimes. 


ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON, 


**Now here I drink to Love and Fame.” 
And gaily swung my beaker high: 
But Sorrow and An empty nome 
Came echoed sadly in reply. 


Have done! mistaken soul. | cried. 
Nor plead. when fortune says thee n: 

welcome whatso’er betide. 

And where fate threatens, lead the w: 


"A 


t 
s0. 


‘= 


Then out upon a desert bleak 
With trackless sands and wind-swept 
skies. 
I wandered desolate and weak. 
Renouncing Hope's enticing lies. 


But when the sunset flushed across 
Long level wastes of sullen lands. 
An angel bent to soothe my loss, 
And clasped my palms in loving hands 


We dwell together. since she came 
We two, upon that lonely shore: 
Aud T have learned to bless her name 

A name so terrible of yore. 


when the soft winds blow. 


I weary of her saintly eves, 
And crave the past. and dread to grow, 


From all her teachings. 


old and wise. 


COLONIAL MONEY.—A CORRECTION. 


BY 


It appears to me that Mr. Colby is 
in a great mistake in the value of the 
Rev. Mr. Walker’s salary, in the June 
number of the GRanrreE MONTHLY, 
page 346. He that the usual 
estimate of a pound lawful money was 
$4.86; when a Spanish dollar has 
always been six shillings lawful, or a 
pound, $3.33. But the currency then 
in use was mostly bills of credit issued 
by the province, and depreciated, 
called “ o/d tenor.” According to 


says 


Belknap’s History, vol. III, page 125, 
in 173 
278, 6¢ 


an ounce of silver was worth 


i. 
Ps 


in 1740, 28s of this old tenor. 


BENJAMIN 


CHASE. 


In Ames’s Almanac for 1761, there is 
a table of the weights and value of 
money, in which a Spanish milled dol- 
lar, weighing 420 grains, was worth 
six shillings lawful money. Jan. 15, 
1729-30, the proprietors of Chester 
chose the Rev. Moses Hale for their 
minister, with a salary of “ 720 pounds 
in current money or bills of credit.”’ 
The health or mind of Mr. Hale fail- 
ing, he was dismissed, and the Rev. 
Mr. Flagg called, with a “salary of 120 
pounds as silver at 20 shillings per 
ounce,” June 23, 1736. 
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MAJOR FRANK. 


BY MME. BOSBOOM—TOUSSAINT,—TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL (¢ 


VILL. 


After having revolved in my head all 
sorts of declarations, each one more 
extravagant than the other, I arose, 
after a sleepless night, decided to 
speak ; but it was the eve of a great 
holiday. Frances, entirely taken up 
with the preparations, in company with 
the Captain, was unapproachable. She 
only found time to give me a_ printed 
notice from the post-office, which in- 
formed her that there was a registered 
letter for her at the office, and to ask 
me to get it for her,* adding that she 
did not wish the General to know any- 
thing about it. The school-master was 
to come the next morning with his 
best scholars, who were to recite some 
verses; the farmers, the clergyman, 
the persons of distinction, would also 
come to congratulate the septergena- 
rian. Everybody must be entertained ; 
several were to stay to dinner. “ Be 
patient,” she said to me, “after it is 


all over I shall have some time for 
you.” 

[had nothing better to do than to 
obey. I discharged my commission. 


In the evening, preparations had_ not 
beencompleted. ‘The old baron was ina 
bad humor, as usual when Rolfe was 
not at his service, and I gained my 
room very early to continue my jour- 
nal. I discovered on my table a little 
portfolio of Russia leather, on the cover 
of which my monogram was embroid- 
ered under the word “Souvenir.” In- 
side was a small bank note equivalent 
to the sum which Frances had _ bor- 
rowed of me; on the envelope which 
endorsed it, she had written, under the 
word shanks, her name and the date. 
The portfolio was not new. ‘The poor, 
dear creature ! she must have taken a 
part of the night to procure for me 


*In Holland, registered letters are only deliver- 
ed to the person, or to some one whose authority 
is in writing on the notice sent out. 
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this delightful surprise. And I, like a 
ninny and an ingrate, I had scolded 
her the same evening for what seemed 
to me to be want of skill in her man- 
ner of holding a needle. I perceived 
more vividly than ever, how much | 
loved her, and I promised myself, with 
new oaths, not to temporize any longer. 
Then an idea seized me; if I should 
precipitate the catastrophe? if, with 
her sanction, on the morrow, in pre 
senting my compliments to the Gen- 
eral on his anniversary, | should ask 
for the hand of his grand-daughter ? 
I was transported at this idea, and | 
was resolved at all hazards to go down 
and have a decisive interview with my 
beautiful cousin, and I already had my 
hand on the door handle when it 
seemed to me that some one tapped 
on one of my windows. Immediately 
I heard a_ hoarse call several 


times, “ Frances ! Frances !”’ 


voice 
Astonished, and wishing to know 
with whom I had to do, I remained 
motionless. ‘ Frances! Frances! if 
you don’t open, [I shall ‘break in the 
old sash!” And as Frances, for good 
reasons, did not answer, a vigorous 
hand shook the window, which creaked, 
opened, and a man, who seemed to 
care little about the havoc he made, 
leaped into my room. 

“What do you want of Miss Mor- 
daunt ?”’ said I, advancing towards the 
intruder. 

“A stranger here?” he answered, 
with an expression ‘of surprise, “ I 
thought they did not receive com- 
pany.” 

“Tt seems to me that I ought to be 
the most astonished of us two.” 

“ Yes, my entrance is somewhat ir- 
regular,” replied he in a free and easy 
manner ; “still, Mr. Unknown, I am 
neither a thief, nor a window smasher. 
I came in this way because I did not 
wish any one but Frances to know of 
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my arrival, and because I believed that 
I was sure of meeting her here ; but 
now, since I am here, allow me to rest 
a little and to reflect on the manner in 
which I can obtain an interview with 
en . 

her. And he stretched himself out 
at full length on the old sofa, which 


groaned under his weight. “Eh! eh!” 
continued he, examining the walls, 
“the family portraits are no longer 


here, probably eaten by the ticks and 
worms. 

All showed that this original did not 
come for the first time. His 
manner did not destroy a sort of dis 
tinction in his personal appearance. 
There was something bizarre in his 
costume. He wore a_ short velvet 
jacket with brass buttons, a colored 
silk handkerchief carelessly tied around 
his neck in guise of a cravat, tight- 
fitting grey pantaloons, varnished cav- 
alry boots with spurs, and a felt hat. 

‘Don’t you happen to have any- 
thing to drink,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “I have three hours 
of horseback in my throat, without 
reckoning the dust I have swallowed.” 
| He spoke Dutch with a slight accent. 
He seemed to be near fifty, although 
he might be younger. His expressive 
features, his restless, green, gray eyes, 
numerous slight wrinkles on a_sun- 
burnt brow, the dull whiteness of his 
cheeks, all indicated the adventurer, 
and this impression was not diminished 
by the appearance of his coarse face, 
his large nose, and his bushy mous 
tache, which hung down over thick, 
sensual lips. 

Puzzled to the last degree, I gave 
him a glass of water, saying: 


lawless 


‘You 
seem to know this house very well?” 

“Ves, and nothing astonishing in 
that; I have played more than one 
trick in it, when I was young ; 
who are you? An adjutant 
Colonel? a protegé of Frances?” 

“It seems to me that it should be I 
who should ask who you are.” 

“True, and I would tell you with 
pleasure ; but it is a secret which | 
share with others. Call me Mr. Smith- 
son, that is my name for the present.” 





but you, 
the 


of 


FRANK. 





lo you 


“Very well, what « want, 
Smithson ?”’ 

‘I beg you to let Frances know 
| am here.’ 

“Will this news be 
her.”’ 

“The devil 


but she will « 


agreeable to 


I can’t tell that ; 


ome all the same.” 


you 


“Here in my room?” 

“ Bah! Major Frank is 
prude.” 

‘* Mr. Smithson, I warn you that if you 
say a single disagreeable 
Miss Mordaunt, I shall immediately 
send you out by the way you came in.” 


no affected 


word about 


There, there, Mr. Unknown, ] 
understand boxing, somewhat; but be 
juiet. I am the last one who would 


offend Frances. Now, since you know 
her, you must know as I do, that she 
would be the last person to refuse any 
in embarrassment ount of 
prudery. Ask her if she will consent 
to come here, not to find Smithson, 
she does not know me by that n 
but one of her relatives who is called 
Rudolph.” 
* And if she refuses to come 2?” 


one on act 
for 


ime, 


“Oh! You make so many difficul 
ties. Ah! Can it be? 1 thought 
Frances Mordaunt had more taste for 


commanding a battalion than for sub- 
mitting to the yoke of matrimony. 
Still, woman often changes. 
are the happy mortal ?” 

“A truce to your suppositions,” 
said I, in a firm voice, “1 am here 
only as a relative, a grand-nephew, 
Leopold de Zonshoven, on a visit to 
his grand-uncle.” 

“Very good ; 


So you 


and for me, | am 
a relative of your great-uncle. 
Frances will not refuse to come and 
see me, I assure you, especially if you 
tell her from me, that I do not come 
for money; on the contrary, i bring 
some.” And he showed me an open 
pocket-book, containing, as far as | 
could see, foreign bank bills. 

I hesitated no longer. ‘There 
here a new mystery, which plunged 
me again into my perplexities, and 
which must be cleared up at any cost. 
I was also sustained by the vague hope, 


as 





was 
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that when this was explained, I should 
have been fully enlightened as_ to 
Frances’ past life. I left my room, 
taking care to lock the door behind me, 
and I took my way toward Frances’ 
room, where I knew she must be, but 
where I had never dared to go. I 
knocked gently, she told me to come 
in. “A singular thing has happened, 
cousin,” I said to her in a tone which 
betrayed some uneasiness. 

“Yet it is not a misfortune that you 
have come to tell me.” 

“No, but a visit which perhaps may 
not be agreeable to you.” 

“A visit at this house ? 
be 2” 

“Some one who says that he is one 
of your family, and who refuses to give 
any other name than Rudolph.” 

Her eye-brows contracted, 
God! 
again |” 


Who can it 


** Good 
Here 


' 


The unfortunate fellow ! 


I told her how he had entered my 
chamber, putting myself under her 
orders to make him pack off at an inti- 
mation from her. 

“No, no noise,” she said, with agita- 
tion, “my grandfather must not suspect 
anything. I will go with you, Leopold ; 
this time, I beg you dispense with 
forms. How has he the assurance to 
present himself here? I can do noth- 
ing more for him. You will stand by 
me, wont you ?” 

I took her hand and led her to my 
room. Rudolph was half asleep on 
the sofa ; when hesaw Frances standing 
before him, he arose as if to embrace 
her, but she drew back and limited 
herself to coldly holding out her hand. 
He did not seem to be offended, but 
he had lost his tone of assurance. 

“T very well understand, Frances,” 
said he, “that my return may not be a 
joyful surprise for you.” 

“You break your promise. You 
gave me your word that you would 
remain in America. In any event you 
were never to set your feet in the coun- 
try where you were born.” 

“Don’t judge me until you have 
heard me—”’ 


“Tmprudent that you are! ‘To come 
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back here, to Werve, where you could 
be so readily known.” 

“Oh, as to that, my dear, don’t dis- 
turb yourself, I know how to take 
precautions, and as to my breakiug my 
word, I begin by asking your pardon 
on my two knees.” And he made a 
gesture as if he was going to kneel 
down. 

“Don’t play a comedy,” said she, 
severely, and retreating a few steps. 

“Heaven preserve me from acting. 
On the boards, to gain my bread, it is 
another thing ; but before you, Frances, 
before you, whom I honor and love, I 
absolutely wish to justify myself. After 
that, you can condemn me if you wish. 
It was indeed my intention never 
again to appear before you. Alas, man 
is the plaything of fate, I have not 
been able to swim against the stream, 
I have had all sorts of adventures ; but 
can I tell you all this, now ?”’ he added, 
looking at me, “to tell you the truth, I 
had counted on a tete-a-tete.” 

“Stay, Leopold,” she said to me, in 
answer to a glance of interrogation 
which I gave her. 

“Frances,” replied Rudolph with 
tears in his voice, “still you know that 
you run no risk with me.” 

**T know it, but I do not wish on 
your account to expose myself to cal- 
umny. So far as your security is con- 
cerned, Rudolph, I will answer for my 
cousin, de Zonshoven. You can tell 
him, without fear, who you are.” 

“The fact is my life is at stake,” 
said he in French, with a careless air 
and stretching himself out on the 
sofa again, “a mere slight indiscretion 
and I am undone. Bah! I expose 
my head every day.” And _ turning 
towards me, he began to sing or at 
least to try to sing in a voice complete- 
ly cracked, with a theatrical posture, 
these lines of a French poet : 

* Know then that inthis domain, from 
which your hate now banishes me, I 
once walked as master.” 

“At least,” added he, “in the ab- 
sence of the titular baron, for I was 
only the heir presumptive, a presump- 
tion, alas, which will never be realized.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Eprror’s Easy CHatr. 


The present number of the GRANIT! 
Monruiy closes the third 
About twelve hundred subscriptions 
run out at this date. It would bea 
great accommodation to the publisher 
if all, who are interested in the maga- 
zine, would renew promptly. One 
dollar and fifty cents is an unhandy and 
inconvenient sum to send through the 
mail; if the patrons of the Granite 
Monthly would remit two dollars 
($2.00), it would carry forward their 
subscription sixteen months ; if it is the 
intention to preserve the back numbers 
by binding, they can be sent to the 
publisher, by mail, and he will have 
them carefully bound and returned to 
the sender for fifty cents (50), besides 
its subscription for coming year, or two 
dollars, all told. 

If the citizens of New Hampshire, at 
home or abroad, will take a personal 
interest in the success of this literary 
venture, interest their friends and neigh- 
bors in it, build up its subscription list 
to five thousand during the coming 
year, the publisher will endeavor to as- 
tonish each and every one with the 
amount and quality of reading that one 
dollar and fifty cents will purchase. 
He will try during the coming year to 
maintain the magazine at its present 
size of sixty-four pages monthly—thus 
furnishing an octavo volume of seven 
hundred and sixty-eight pages. He is 
assured that the many able writers of 
the State will continue to aid him by 
their contributions of a historical, bio- 
graphcal, literary and poetical nature. 

One of the most flattering occur- 
ances during the past year, is the recog- 
nition of the Granite Monthly by the 
long established and wealthy Historical 
Societies throughout the United States. 
Articles contributed to the pages of this 
magazine will be treasured for ages to 
come ; biographies, will become the 
property of historians for all time. 
Modesty alone prevented him from 


volume. 


adding the volumes to the vast collec- 
tion of American works in the Con- 
gressional Library—the distinguished 
librarian however did not thus ignore 
him, tor he commissioned a well known 
antiquarian of New Hampshire to pro- 
cure a set and forward it to Washington. 

An index of names will be prepared 
for the first three volumes of the maga- 
zine early in the coming year, and 
pages of errata for each volume. If 
the readers would notify the editor of 


any error known to them, it would 
assist this part of the work. 
Now about this excursion to the 


White Mountains! After our late visit 
to the summit of Mount Washington 
and our feeble effort in describing it, 
we were invited by many friends to get 
up an excursion for the benefit of the 
readers of the GranitrE MOoNTHLY in 
particular, and the public in general, to 
visit the Summit, and that “rra 
cognita, the Glen. 

After much correspondence with the 
“powers that be,” we have been able 
to arrange for the following programme 
—if there is sufficient encouragement : 

The party will leave Concord on the 
morning train, Monday, September 13. 
The fare to the Fabyan House and 
return will be $3.00. At the Fabyan, 
supper, lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished for $2.00. Tuesday morning 
the party will proceed by rail to the 
Base, thence by the Mount Washington 
railroad to the Summit, where several 
hours can be passed to the expansion 
of the most obdurate ideas. Moun- 
tain wagons will be provided for the 
descent, by the “old carriage road,” 
to the Glen House, a distance of eight 
miles, amid scenery unrivalled in New 
England. After a supper of Scar- 
borough clams and other delicacies, a 
good night’s rest, and a hearty break- 
fast, Mr. Milliken’s unrivalled coaches 
will convey the party through the Pink- 
ham Notch, a distance of fifteen miles 
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with a certain zeal to preserve for po 
terity facts treasured now in the mem 


ory of those who will soon join “the ma 
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The history will be advanced as rap 


weir 1] 


idly as possible, and as concistant with 


accuracy and fullness of detail. 


Joun N. McCuinrock,. 
Kk. R. Coburn, 
tio! of Manchester, 


hand several copies. of 


bookseller and 
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Chandler E, 
Potter’s History of Manchester, N. Fi. 
reatly bound in half- goat, 
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copies commanded $10.00 each, until 
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| sell for 


tion was long since 


fortunate few 
of 
this valuable history will do 


well to take 


] 
aiscovery ol a 


in sheets. ‘Those desirous 


a copv ot 
immediate advantage of 
this offer. 


1). Lothrop and Company of Boston, 
32. Franklin ' 
with a New Hampshire story: ‘* Push- 
g Ahead, Big Dave.” 
The author, Rev. Edward A. Rand, is. 
if mistake not, a native of 

in the State. ‘The story 
is for the young people, but written 
and instruct all. The 
, bright boy, alive to fun, con- 
scientious and natural. He wins his 
way by pluck and energy to an educa- 
tion. Boys depending upon them- 
selves will find this a guide-book to 
The hi moral precepts 
are woven into the tale. New Eng- 
land scenery, camp life, the little world 
"an academy, are vividly depicted. 
The author will find his books weleome 
in many a New England home. 
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Man PROPOSES. 

A novel of American life. Cloth, 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postp 
i of price. LEE & 
, Boston. 

“MAN Proposes is the title of ananon- 
yinous novel published by Messrs. Lee 
and Shepard. dts plot. whieh both 
original and unconventional, is const ruet- 
ed with enre. and is fall of dram- 
atic interest of the best kind. The char- 
acters are strongly drawn and admirably 
discriminated, standing out vividly from 
the canvas, and showing marked artistic 
skill in the manner in which they have 
been placed in contrast to each other, 
The style in which the book is written is 
distinguished by an easy, graceful flow, 
refinement of taste and delicacy of ex- 
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SHAKERS’ 
SARSAPARILLA. 


A Wonderful Medicine for Im- 
purities of the Blood. 
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regulates the stomach and bowels, and en-es 
the flesh. It prevents weakness and degeneration 

of the liver, kidneys and urinal organs. It isa 
mother’s remedy, regulating and strengthe g 
the maternal functions. t 

system of ulcerative weaknesses ‘ 

humors and expels the first syi . ‘ : 
tury humors in children and ve It i } 
wonderful in nervous and general del . 

ciation and dropsy, invigorating and fC 
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A FOCD AND A MEDICINE 
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Consumption and Wasting Diseases, 
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prescription, and have always 
from my personal knowledge of 
in its preparation, Which to me is proof that 
just what it purports to be. 

DIXI CROSBY, M. D. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE. 


With this number the third volume of the Granite Mouthly closes. With the 
October number the fourth volume commences. Over a thousand subscriptions 
expire with the present number. A brief notice from our exchanges, to this effect. 
will materially aid us. 


Now is the time to Subscribe for 
the Fourth Volume. 


The publisher has had many difficulties to overcome during the publication of the 
volume just closed: the chief being the lack of capital. Could 








he receive every 
Subscription in Advance 


it would lighten his load. lessen his expense, and vive him more time to build up 
the Monthly to a standard worthy of 


A New Flampshive Magazine. 


He can assure the readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY that the coming volume 
will in no way be inferior to the earlier volumes. but, if possible 
thereon. 

Please send in your subscriptions immediately. [If every subscriber will send in 
the name of some one friend or neighbor, or more. it will double the list 
more convenient to both interested parties. 

lhe publisher assumes the risk of all money sent by mail--P. O 
check. draught, greenbacks, postage stamps, or registered letter. 


. an improvement 


, and be 
. order, express, 


Address plainly, 
JOUN N. MeCLINTOCK, 


Concord, N. H. 
Remittances will be promptly acknowledged. 


BZ CURSION 


—TO— 


Summit of Mount Washington, 
The Glen and the Notch 


If 100 pilgrims, more or less, will join together, the B.. C. & M. Railroad offer 
the following excursion rates, for the 13th, 4th and lth of September: 


Concord to Fabyan’s and return, ‘ ‘ . " $3.00 
Fabyan House, supper, lodging and breakfast, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 2.00 
F: aby: an’s to Summit Mt. Was shington, ‘ F 3.00 


Summit to Glen Station, ine luding supper, lodging and break- 
fast at Glen House, ‘ : . - . 6.50 
Glen Station to Fabyan’s, : : 1.25 





$15.75 
Those contemplating joining the excursion should communicate their intentions, 
at an early date, to the publisher, 
JOHN N. MeCLIN'TOCK. 


Full particulars of excursion in Editor’s Easy 


’ Chair of this number of maga- 
zine. 
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